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Dave 
Stockton 
surveys the 
Balkan wars 
at a turning 
point 












he history of the Bosnian crisis 
is littered with failed imperialist 
peace plans. Each of them in- 
volved a recognition by imperialism of 
territorial gains made over the slit 
throats and raped bodies of tens of 
thousands of civilians. These plans 
drawn up by retired senior politicians 
and diplomats—Vance-Owen (Mark I 
and Il). Owen-Stoltenberg. the Contact 
Group and now Clinton— have all put 
multi-ethnic Bosnia on the dissecting 
table. 

Each plan has awarded greater and 
greater gains to the ethnic cleansers. At 
the same time an unholy alliance of the 
liberal media and the most hawkish and 
reactionary imperialist politicians has 
denounced the UN, the US and the EU 
for standing back whilst these horrors 
have gone on unchecked. They have 
called for a full scale military interven- 
tion. 

Revolutionaries do not criticise 1m- 
perialism’s failure as a Jack of nerve or 
will. It is the imperialist system that has 
failed Bosnia—as we predicted from the 
beginning. 

We said then, and repeat now, that 
any imperialist intervention in the re- 
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gion—military, “peacekeeping” and 
political—could only lead to a reaction- 
ary outcome. 


Turning points 
1995 has seen three major turning 
points, each a striking confirmation of 
this judgement: 


The fall of Srebrenica and Zepa to Serb 
militias in eastern Bosnia, the ensuing 
mass murder of their inhabitants by 
fascist-led groups, and the abandon- 
ment of Gorazde by its UN “defenders”. 

This laid the ground for a final set- 
tlement on the basis of the remaining 
territorial ambitions of the Bosman 
Serbs. A geographically contiguous, 
ethnically cleansed area which could 
federate or fuse with Serbia proper was 
now almost complete. 


The US-backed Croatian offensive in 
Krajina, and the resulting mass exodus 
of 160,000 Krajina Serbs. 

This served two purposes for the tm- 
perialists. It resolved all Croatia's eriev- 
ances except for the occupation of east- 
ern Slavonia. It massively Weesensc 
and divided the Bosnia sero aces 








and at the same time strengthened 
Slobodan Milosevic within the pan- 
Serb alliance. 


The imperialist air offensive against 
selected Bosnian Serb military targets. 

This ended their self-imposed ban on 
offensive military action. The air strikes 
had the aim of forcing Pale to the nego- 
tiating table, in order to finalise the eth- 
nic division of BiH. 


Genocide in 
Srebrenica and Zepa. 
Genocidal attacks on the Bosnian Mus- 
lims and the multi-ethnic towns and 
cities have been repeated in every year 
since 1991. 1995 has seen no let up in 
the large scale atrocities too, most no- 
tably in the enclaves of Eastern Bosnia. 
The Bosnian government’s offensive in 
central Bosnia and in Bihac in late 1994 
and 1995 led to Ratko Mladic launch- 
ing a counter-offensive against “soft tar- 
gets”. the so-called UN safe havens of 

Srebrenica. Zepa and Gorazde. 

It also led to the renewal of the bom- 
>ardment of Sarajevo and eventually, 
‘nr combination with the Krajina Serbs, 
-. an attempt to wipe out the Bihac 


SREBRENICA'S VICTIMS 


enclave altogether. 

All of these targets were UN desig- 
nated “safe havens”, where the UN had 
put in small garrisons of lightly armed 
“peacekeepers”. 

The Bosnian government (BiH) 
forces defending these enclaves were 
pitifully ill-equipped. Some had been 
actually disarmed by the peacekeepers 
on Serb insistence. 

The “peacekeepers” in fact never 
struck a single blow in defence of their 
charges. They hid in their bunkers as 
the Serbs moved in. 

Then after slivovitz and cigarettes 
with the conquerors—including a 
videoed friendly drink with Mladic— 
they boarded their armoured vehicles 
and drove off into the sunset. 

The result was the brutal ethnic 
cleansing of Srebrenica. 25,000 were 
bussed to BiH lines with UN complic- 
ity whilst 2,500 prisoners of war were 
reportedly massacred by the Serb mili- 
tias. Why did ethnic cleansing on such 
a scale not provoke UN retribution? 
Because the imperialists were already 
working on a plan which conceded 
these “indefensible “ areas to the Serbs. 

Mladic’s tightening stranglehold on 
Sarajevo however could not be ignored. 
A Bosnian government offensive to re- 
lieve the city failed due to the massive 
minefields the Serb militias had laid. 
Without armour, heavy artillery and air 
cover it proved impossible to break the 
siege. 

However Mladic’s seizure of UN 
military observers as hostages, whilst it 
provided a temporary spectacle of the 
imperialists’ impotence, merely opened 
the road to a more decisive US inter- 
vention. The British and French were 
alienated and responded by sending in 
the Rapid Reaction Force. The imperi- 
alist powers were momentarily less di- 
vided than at any time since the war 
began. 

The Serbs, they could all agree, had 
to be taught a lesson: 

e for the sake of the New World Or- 
der elsewhere 

* to make them realise that this latest 
attempt to consolidate a Greater 

Serbia was bound to fail, that there 

was a limit to their expansionism. 

In addition the onslaught on Bihac 
in concert with the Krajina Serbs was 
the last straw for Tudjman’s Croatia. If 
it had succeeded it would have made 
the recovery of Krajina difficult if not 
impossible. Tudjman saw the opportu- 
nity afforded by imperialism’s’ impa- 
tience with the Serbs and launched his 
deadly onslaught in the Krajina. 


The Croatian Offensive 
Three months after the swift re-occu- 
pation of Western Slavonia in May, 
Tudjman launched Operation Storm, 
occupying the entire Serb Republic of 
Krajina (RSK). 160,00 refugees fled to 


The air 
strikes had 
the aim of 
forcing Pale 

to the 
negotiating 

table, in 
order to 
finalise the 
ethnic 
division of 
BiH. 


Serb-held northern Bosnia and to Ser- 
bia itself. 

Tudjman struck at a moment when 
the RSK was at its most isolated and 
vulnerable. Its chauvinist leadership 
engaged in joint actions with the 
Bosnian Serb Republic and the crimi- 
nal adventurer Fikret Abdic to wipe out 
the enclave of Bihac. 

Thus the plight of the Serb refugees 
aroused little international sympathy or 
protest beyond the habitual backers of 
Serb expansionism. In the aftermath of 
the Croat victory, UN and EU observ- 
ers stood by while the Croat army 
butchered the remaining elderly Serb 
inhabitants. 

This monstrous act of ethnic cleans- 
ing must be condemned and actively 
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opposed by all working class interna- 
tionalists. 

The mass of the population of 
Krajina have had no say in their leader- 
ship’s criminal actions, let alone con- 
trol over them. 

Of course the political leadership of 
the RSK under Milan Martic, are no 
innocent victims. In 1990-1, with the 
aid of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic and the Yugoslav National 
Army, they drove over 400,000 Croats 
out of the Krajina and Slavonia. By 
bombarding the coastal roads and 
ports, and blockading the road and rail 
system linking Croatia proper to the 
Dalmatian coastal regions, they brought 
Croatia to the verge of disintegration as 
a state. 
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Map drawn by Croatian president Franjo Tudjman on napkin at London VE celebrations, showing 
plans for Serb-Croat carve up of Bosnia. Four months later military offensives and ethnic cleansing 
by both sides have gone a long way to making it a reality on the ground. 


They pushed forward and occupied 
territory inhabited by only a minority 
of Serbs before 1990. They joined in the 
assault on the hard-pressed Bosnian 
Muslims. Their leadership’s objective 
was to create a Greater Serbia, no mat- 
ter what the cost in terms of displacing 
the Croat and Muslim population. No 
socialist can support such war aims. 

We supported solely and exclusively 
the self defence of the regions of Krajina 
that were majority Serb areas before the 
forced population movements which 
began in 1990. 

We supported the right to self-deter- 
mination only of these areas, including 


The geographical, economic and 
ethnic composition of both the RSK 
and Croatia make complete 
separation a reactionary utopia. 


their right to secede from Croatia. But 
we never advocated such secession. 
The geographical, economic and eth- 
nic composition of both the RSK and 
Croatia make complete separation a 
reactionary utopia. It was the attempt 
to make this goal a reality which led 
Martic and co. to involve themselves to 
the hilt in the Bosnian conflict and the 
project of a Great Serb state whose ter- 
ritory would stretch from Serbia proper 
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through northern Bosnia to the Krajina. 

Only a renewed federal system, 
based on the freely given consent of the 
various nationalities and ethnic groups, 
or on a genuine and full autonomy for 
all minorities, combined with the res- 
toration of full economic links, can 
solve this terrible conflict. 

Tudjman’s aims are equally reaction- 
ary. He was determined to clear Krajina 
of its Serb population, people who have 
lived there for at least three centuries. 

Tudjman wants to create a Greater 
Croatia by incorporating a substantial 
part of Bosnia, under the cover of a 
phoney federation. 

Socialists must totally oppose the 
Croatian occupation of the Serb major- 
ity areas of the Krajina. During the war 
between the RSK forces and the Croat 
state workers should have refused to 
take sides, fighting alongside RSK 
forces only where tactically necessary 
for the legitimate defence of 
populations faced with ethnic cleansing. 


NATO strikes - 
to divide Bosnia 
In August 1995 the major imperialist 
powers grouped in NATO began the 
use of large scale air attacks against the 
Bosnian Serbs. Despite the scale and 
duration of their attacks, they do not as 
yet constitute a fundamental shift of 
position by the imperialists from over- 





all neutrality to decisively siding with 
the BiH forces 

There has been no all out attack e1- 
ther on the military personnel or the 
urban population of the Bosnian Serb 
Republic. Military targets were initially 
restricted to the radar and surface-to- 
air missiles of the Bosnian Serb Repub- 
lic and to the artillery batteries which 
have wreaked havoc on the multi-eth- 
nic cities and enclaves of the Bosnian 
Republic. No more than 10% of the 
latter were knocked out in the first two 
weeks of action. 

The imperialist intervention, using 
the pretext of yet another horrific Serb 
mortar attack on the Sarajevo market 
district, was no act of justified retribu- 
tion, but a coldly calculated manoeuvre 
to force both Pale and Sarajevo to ac- 
cept a new US peace plan. 

NATO proclaimed that its objective 
was not to takes sides in the conflict but 
only to break the three year long siege 
of Sarajevo by the Bosnian Serb Army. 
They promised to eliminate its capac- 
ity to bombard Bosnia’s towns and cit- 
ies repeatedly and at will. 

To the unwary this might seem a 
laudable objective after the atrocities in 
Tuzla and Sarajevo, which has seen 
10,000 civilians killed in the siege. 
Taken on their own these objectives 
would be progressive ones, just as the 
BSA’s siege of the cities is reactionary. 











But they cannot be taken on their 
own. The progressive or reactionary 
content of wars, and of even limited 
military actions, can not be judged by 
isolated actions alone. They are indeed 
the “continuation of politics by other 
(violent) means”. The question must be 
asked: what are the objectives of the 
combatants? 

The political aims of the imperialists, 
since their intervention in the break up 
of Yugoslavia, are reactionary. They are 
to create a stable framework for com- 
pleting the restoration of capitalism and 
establishing one or two of the Yugoslav 
successor states as gendarmes for im- 
perialism in the Balkans. To this aim 
they have subordinated the national 
rights of Croats, Bosnian Muslims and 
Serbs. Their peace plans are reaction- 
ary and must be opposed in every one 
of their manifestations. 

No worker, no consistent supporter 
of multi-ethnic Bosnia, can support the 
NATO military action. It must be con- 
demned. 

Having used the arms embargo for 
four years to prevent the Bosnians from 
defending themselves, having kept the 
population on a drip feed of minimal 
“humanitarian aid”, the air strikes were 
designed: 

e to bring the Serbs to accepting the 
terms on offer from Holbrooke 

* to “prove” to the Bosnians that only 
imperialism can guarantee their sur- 
vival in a tiny statelet, and to force 
them to give up their goal of a multi- 
ethnic Bosnia. 

Both the NATO air strikes and the new 

peace initiative are a continuation of a 

policy adopted over a year ago. Faced 

with a confident Serb nationalism, un- 

willing to compromise, the USA set 

about finding an enforcer on the 

ground. It turned to Tudjman’s Croatia. 

The USA first of all promoted the 
formation of a Croat-Muslim federation 
in Bosnia itself and then brokered a 
military alliance between Sarajevo and 
Zagreb. It publicly tolerated and pri- 
vately encouraged Croat offensives to 
recover the western Slavonian enclave 
and then the Krajina. 

But they have tried hard to avoid 
creating a force which could go onto the 
offensive in Bosnia and recover the eth- 
nically cleansed lands. After the Croats’ 
reactionary ethnic cleansing of Krajina 
they immediately ordered them to de- 
sist from any joint offensive with the 
BiH army in central Bosnia. 

They thus revealed that their true 
purpose was not justice for the dis- 
placed and cruelly oppressed Bosnian 
people but the stabilisation of the situ- 
ation via a deal between Zagreb and 
Belgrade. 

In seeking an agreement to withdraw 
the heavy weapons, and a cease-fire, the 
imperialists are not seeking to alter the 
long term military balance between the 
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BiH and the RS. If the balance has now 
shifted against the Serb forces it is a 
result of the Croatia army's extension 
of the Krajina offensive into Western 
Bosnia. 

The reason for the self-imposed lim- 
its on the NATO “war” aims has been 
stressed by the LRCI since the begin- 
ning of the conflict. The imperialist 
powers, despite their differences over 
tactics, have a common aim: the con- 
tainment of Serbia, not its defeat and 
subjugation. 

US and EU imperialism are seeking 
to defuse the possibility of a Serb-Croat 
all out war that could drag the neigh- 
bouring states into a real Balkan War, 
and thus avoid the enormous damage 
this could wreak on NATO, the EU, and 
their relations with Yeltsin’s Russia. 

Three vital concessions have been 
handed to the warring parties: the 
Bosnian enclaves surrendered to the 
Serbs, Krajina “cleansed” by the Croats 
and the siege of Sarajevo lifted by US 
bombing. Each has been paid for with 
the blood of innocent civilians and con- 
script soldiers. 

Now US imperialism has taken the 
lead in sponsoring a peace deal. Its prin- 
cipal victims will be the multi-ethnic 
cities and towns of BiH and their work- 
ing class and student movements. 

The ethnic-Muslim population will 
be pressured into a pseudo-nationa] 
existence which they never sought, and 


moreover as an oppressed nation. An 
inevitable future national liberation 
struggle by the Bosnian Muslims, analo- 
gous to that of the Palestinians, is be- 
ing prepared. 

The imperialist peace deal if it goes 
through will be.a peace to end all peace 
in the Balkans in the decades ahead. 

The beleaguered population of 
Sarajevo greeted the NATO bombings 
by dancing in the street. But these cel- 
ebrations will soon turn to mass pro- 
tests and even despair as the plans for 
partition become clear. 

The hopes and illusions in imperial- 
ist peace, fostered by Alia Izetbegovic, 
Haris Siladjic and Mohammed Sacirbey 
since 1991, are going to be shattered 
in the cruellest fashion. 

Like the Vance-Owen, Owen- 
Stoltenberg, and Contact Group plans 
before, the current peace plan, unveiled 
in Geneva on 8 September 1995, rep- 
resents a further concession to 
Milosevic and Tudjman’s chauvinism 
and expansionism. It is a recognition 
and reward for three years of ethnic 
cleansing and attempted genocide. 

The Geneva Accord is a deceitful 
basis for the dismemberment of Bosnia 
into two statelets which will initially be 
spheres of influence for Milosevic and 
Tudjman but which will probably rap- 
idly evolve into little more than regions 
of their republics. 

Whilst it solemnly proclaims the 
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continued statehood of BiH “within its 
present borders with continued inter- 
national recognition”, it immediately 
outlines its division into two state enti- 
ties; the Muslim-Croat Federation and 
the Bosnian Serb Republic (Republika 
Srpska). Both will have “parallel spe- 
cial relationships” with Croatia and 
Yugoslavia (Serbia-Montenegro) re- 
spectively. 

The “right of return” of refugees is 
being systematically denied in the cur- 
rent peace plan. Tudjman is busily en- 
acting a law to prevent the return of the 
Krajina Serbs and to confiscate their 
property. 

The Geneva peace plan now in- 
cludes, on the insistence of the Bosnian 
Serbs, “compensation” as an alternative 
to return. 

Of course, say the imperialist peace 
brokers, the refugees of all ethnic 
groups will still be “free to return” to 
life under the guns of those who ex- 
pelled them and killed their relatives. 

They know that few will avail them- 
selves of that right. 

The plan threatens also to include 
the division of Sarajevo, by exchanging 
territory, into compact ethnic zones. 
The Pale regime’s concession of 21° 
of the territory they presently hold is not 
so remarkable when the nature of the 
terrain (sparsely inhabited mountains) 
is considered. 

Professor Koljevic, deputy to 
Radovan Karadzic, remarked: 

“I’m quite sure we can do the 
swaps-—exchanging quantity for qual- 
ity, especially land in the Brcko corri- 
dor.” independent on Sunday 10 Sep- 
tember 1995) 

Behind closed doors in Paris and 
Geneva, the USA, its European allies 
and the major players, Belgrade and 
Zagreb, have prepared a deal to impose 
on Pale and Sarajevo. 

The coming weeks and months will 
see all the stops pulled out to overcome 
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the reactionary resistance to this deal 
from sections of the RSK leadership 
and the progressive resistance to it from 
sections of the Bosnian population and 
armed forces. 


Should Socialists Take Sides in 
Bosnia? 

Since the Autumn of 1992, when the 
Bosnians found themselves the target 
of a genocidal onslaught by both Serb 
and Croat nationalists, the LRCI has 
stood for the defence of multi-ethnic 
Bosnia and urged workers to take sides 
with the BiH forces. 

Despite the reactionary nationalist 
politics of the leadership of the BiH 
government, the Bosnians were waging 
a just war of self-defence against geno- 
cide. Despite the NATO air attacks on 
the Serb forces, this remains the case 
today. 

The Serb and Croat nationalists’ 
project of creating “Greater” states for 
themselves at the expense of the 
Bosnians are reactionary through and 
through. 

The very existence of both the Mus- 
lim ethnic group and the multi-ethnic 
cities and towns of Bosnia was an ob- 
stacle to that project. Hence the mass 
ethnic cleansing and expulsions carried 
out by the Bosnian Serbs and their fas- 
cist allies in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1992 and by the Herzegovina Croats 
in early 1993. The Bosnian Muslims 
were faced with genocide. 

Despite their reactionary nationalist 
leadership it was necessary for the 
world working class to support their 
right to self defence against that geno- 
cide. 

Throughout we have warned of the 
reactionary consequences of the policy 
of Izetbegovic and co, in particular their 
slavish reliance on imperialism and 
their repeated, if largely unsuccessful, 
efforts to embroil it on their side in war 
with the Serbs. The LRCI warned re- 
peatedly that if they were successful in 
achieving this then the Bosnians them- 
selves would soon rue the conse- 
quences. 

The large scale bombing of Serb tar- 
gets by imperialist warplanes naturally 
provokes the question: should socialists 
take sides with the Bosnian Serbs 
against imperialism? 

Aren’t the Serbs objectively anti- 
imperialist? Is it not the case that im- 
perialism is always “the main enemy” 
and therefore whoever is fighting it 
becomes a “lesser evil” and objectively 
anti-imperialist? 

Marxists never take positions in a 
war on the basis of abstractly 
counterposed definitions of the combat- 
ant states: imperialism, degenerate 
workers state, semi-colony etc. 

Vital as these categories are, they 
cannot be used to replace a concrete 
analysis of whether the parties in a given 


war are progressive. 

They cannot be used _ in isolation 
from the fundamental objectives the 
warring sides are pursuing. A war to de- 
fend a workers’ state or a semi-colony 
against conquest and exploitation by an 
imperialist state is a progressive war. 

A war by a section of the fragment- 
ing chauvinist bureaucracy and nascent 
bourgeoisie of a moribund workers 
state, to commit genocide against a sec- 
tion of its population is a reactionary 
war. 

A limited, tactical, military interven- 
tion by imperialism against the reaction- 
ary side in such a national war does not 
in and of itself change the character of 
that war and render the Bosnian Serbs 
“progressive”. 

An all out imperialist intervention 
which subordinated the BiH forces to 
its reactionary aims would be a differ- 
ent matter (see below). 

Thus in Bosnia we have to look at 
the concrete aims of NATO and the 
Bosnian Serbs in their present limited 
conflict. We maintain that they are both 
thoroughly reactionary. 

Whoever sides with the Serbs—if 
they are serious—must wish to see their 
victory in the given conflict. They must 
not only desire to see NATO warplanes 
downed by the Serbs but the continua- 
tion of the siege of Sarajevo and Tuzla. 

The Serbs are not trying to drive the 
UN or NATO forces out of Bosnia. 

They are continuing their four-year 
campaign to drive the Bosnians out of 
Bosnia. 

Do the NATO air attacks make this 
objective any less reactionary? No! 
What the Bosnian Serbs are actually 
“fighting imperialism” over is the 
“right” to continue to besiege and bom- 
bard Sarajevo. Thus the limited conflict 
of the Bosnian Serbs with imperialism 
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is not a progressive struggle. It is not 
in, the Leninist sense of the word, ei- 
ther objectively or subjectively “anti- 
imperialist” at all. 

The imperialist powers have been 
drawn into this conflict, not in order 
directly to annex the Balkans to the EU 
nor immediately to restore capitalism, 
but to prevent a reactionary national- 
ist war de-stabilising the World Order. 

Above all the imperialist powers 
sought to prevent multi-ethnic Bosnia 
from acquiring the means to defend it- 


self (the arms embargo) and indeed lib- 
erate the ethnically cleansed majority 
Bosnian areas. 

Without an airforce, without tanks 
and heavy artillery, al] attempts to do 
that are doomed to failure. 

As imperialism revealed its true re- 
actionary role, greater and greater num- 
bers of the BiH working class have 
come to realise that imperialism can do 
nothing progressive in the region. 

Thus the British “defenders” of 
Gorazde had to retreat amid the gun- 


fire of the local BiH militia who were 
justifiably trying to seize their arms and 
ammunition, the better to prepare the 
real defence of Gorazde. 

The danger today is that the confi- 
dence of the Bosnian masses in the 
warplanes of the USA will be restored, 
and not directed where it should be: the 
power of their own militias and the 
solidarity of the world working class. 

If so, that confidence will be danger- 
ously misplaced. In the coming months 
it will be terribly disabused in the peace 
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Danger of escalating war 


During the NATO air bombardment of early September 1995 the LRCI summed up its slogans 


ATO has chosen a “high risk 
N strategy” to bring about its 

peace deal, one that could still 
lead to the embroilment of its air and 
ground forces in a full scale war with 
the Bosnian Serbs, thus even drawing 
in Belgrade’s regular forces and lead- 
ing to a diplomatic face off with Rus- 
sia. 

The Vietnam syndrome means that 
the US military has to intervene with 
massive technical and numerical force 
as to assure minimum allied casualties. 
This tendency to “overkill” runs the 
danger of escalating the conflict rather 
than settling it. 

The Vietnam syndrome also de- 
mands that operational control is given 
to the US generals, not the politicians. 
Thus a “contingency plan” to blitz the 
economic infrastructure of the RSK has 
been drawn up as a matter of course and 
casually made public by the generals— 
even though it is politically unthinkable 
to the British and French politicians at 
present. 

The longer NATO’s involvement 
goes on the more it will strengthen the 
hand of those US politicians who have 
advocated the all out military alliance 
with a BiH/Croat federation. 

Therefore it is possible, if at the 
moment not the most likely outcome, 
that the present actions will escalate 
into one where imperialism decisively 
sides with an unleashed Croatian-BiH 
military alliance and changes its war 
aims accordingly. 

But this would tearing up Clinton’s 
present plan, and a radical break with 
Belgrade. It would alienate Russia and 
China, as well as Greece within NATO 
and the EU. 

It would put an end to using the 
cover of the UN because of the Russian/ 
Chinese vetoes. Similarly, Greece could 
prevent the use of the EU mandate. 

What is more Britain and France 
would be at best unwilling allies in such 


ms, 


a development. They have threatened 
to withdraw their forces altogether. 

Revolutionaries would be obliged to 
alter their strategy in the event of a de- 
cisive imperialist intervention on the 
side of the BiH forces, such that it sub- 
ordinates the latter’s war aims both to 
those of their imperialist masters and 
their reactionary Croatian allies. 

It would entirely alter the character 
of the war. 

In such circumstances the defence of 
Bosnia would become subordinate to 
the defeat of imperialism. 

Despite the horrendous crimes of the 
Bosnian Serb leadership revolutionar- 
ies would have no option but to see their 
victory over an imperialist occupation 
force as preferable to the imposition of 
a new imperialist order by imperialist 
military force. 

But that situation has not yet come 
about. 

The Bosnian Serb Republic is under 
direct attack by imperialist warplanes, 
cruise missiles and the British and 
French ground troops of the Rapid 
Reaction Force. 

Whilst we recognise the right of the 
Bosnian Serbs to defend their tradi- 
tional majority areas against attack by 
these forces, it cannot make us in the 
present conditions defencist with re- 
gard to the Bosnian Serb Republic. 

Thus in the present limited military 
conflict between NATO and the 
Bosnian Serbs, revolutionaries must 
take a revolutionary defeatist position 
on both sides. 

We condemn the NATO interven- 
tion, demand an end to it. We demand 
the immediate withdrawal of all impe- 
rialist troops from Bosnia. 

At the same time, we continue to 
support, critically, the BiH forces in 
their war of self defence and liberation. 

We likewise demand an immediate 
end to the Bosnian Serb siege of 
Sarajevo and the surrender of all terri- 


tory seized as a result of ethnic cleans- 

ing since 1991. 

Immediately workers throughout the 

world should demand: 

e Stop the air strikes, stop the artillery 
bombardments, UN/NATO out of 
the Balkans! 

e Down with the reactionary Geneva 
peace plan! Down with secret Diplo- 
macy! 

e Defend multi-ethnic Bosnia. No to 
imperialist peace plans which carve 
up Bosnia on ethnic lines 

¢ Once the ethnic cleansers are de- 
feated any settlement must include 
the right of self determination to all 
nationalities in Bosnia, including to 
separation. 

e Victory to the forces of BiH in their 
struggle to regain the lands stolen by 
the ethnic cleansers! No reliance on 
imperialism. No holding back on im- 
perialism’s instructions! 

e For the right of all refugees, all vic- 
tims of ethnic cleansing, including 
the Krajina Serbs to return to their 
homes. For multi-ethnic militias in 
all intermixed areas to protect all na- 
tionalities. 

e Endthe Arms Embargo! Send heavy 
artillery, tanks and plans to the BiH 
army with no conditions! 

e¢ End the Economic Blockade of Ser- 
bia! 

e Restore the devastated economies of 
all the former Yugoslav states with 
a workers’ plan which defends the 
working class against restored capi- 
talist exploitation! 

e Fora multi-ethnic Workers state of 
Bosnia as part of a Socialist Federa- 
tion of the Balkans! 

e Massive working class protest action 
across the world against the reac- 
tionary peace deal, for multi-ethnic 
Bosnia and for the immediate with- 
drawal of NATO/UN troops. 


London, 12 September 1995 
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negotiations that will emerge from the 
present round of secret diplomacy. 

The working class of Bosnia desper- 
ately needs to forge its own independ- 
ent answer to the crisis. 

This needs to start with the realisa- 
tion that NATO, the UN and the Euro- 
pean Union are Bosnia’s worst enemies. 
Whatever tactical advantages the air/ 
artillery bombardment presents to the 
BiH militia on the ground, overall, stra- 
tegically, it is reactionary, leading to an 
end to the struggle for liberation. 

Indeed the Pentagon has ordered 
Izetbegovic’s troops not to take local 
advantage of the onslaught, lest this 
upset the plan to secure a reactionary 
peace in Paris. 

During the Rapid Reaction Force 
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bombardment on 29 August UN 
sources revealed that the BiH forces 
“had also opened fire with artillery but 
stopped when the UN threatened to 
attack them” (independent 1.9.95). 

The mid-September victories of the 
Croat-BiH forces in north-western 
Bosnia. whilst they can return thou- 
sands of Muslim refugees to their 
former homes, could simply become 
part of Tudjman's drive to make his 
map (page 4) a reality. 

The BiH working class and militias 
should denounce the NATO/UN ac- 
tions and demand their immediate end. 

They should demandthe breaking of 
the political alliance with Croatia, place 
strict limits on military collaboration 
with Croat forces, denounce the 
Croatian army’s ethnic cleansing and 
strive to prevent its repetition in cen- 
tral Bosnia. 

Clearly there are already major divi- 
sions amongst the Bosnian multi-ethnic 
population and these are reflected 
within its government and its leading 
force the Party of Democratic Action 
(SDA). 

Izetbegovic is inclined to go furthest 
towards it. As an ethnic-Muslim nation- 
alist he is most likely to concede to the 
idea of an ethnic partition with only a 
facade of multi-ethnic Bosnian unity. 

His problem is that many ethnic 
Muslims, especially the soldiers who 
make up the 7th Brigade, are composed 
of survivors of the ethnic cleansing of 
northern and eastern Bosnia. They are 
fighting to recover their homes and will 
not easily accept a partition which as- 
signs these regions wholly and exclu- 
sively to their former torturers. 

On the other hand the most multi- 
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ethnic populations—in Sarajevo and 
Tuzla will resist the principle of ethnic 
partition. 

At the moment they look to premier 
Siladjic as an opponent of such a parti- 
tion. But Siladjic is a bourgeois politi- 
cian unable to give the lead that the 
Bosnian workers opposed to the US 
deal need. 

It is vital that the working class, es- 
pecially in Sarajevo and Tuzla, estab- 
lishes its political class independence, 
distinguishes itself from all forms of 
nationalism. 

It must denounce the NATO inter- 
vention and the US peace plan. It must 
struggle against the SDA government 
and as soon as is possible overthrow it 
both in defence of its own class inter- 
ests and gains and in the interests of 
preserving a multi-ethnic Bosnia. 

It must address to the war-weary 
Serb and Croat Bosnians, and indeed 
to the workers of Serbia and Croatia 
proper, a call for a mass working class 
movement to drive from power the 
opportunists and criminals who have 
wreaked havoc over the last five years. 

A clarion call must be made to the 
workers of Zagreb and Belgrade for a 
peace based on strict national equality, 
the return to their homes of the refu- 
gees of every national or ethnic group, 
of the right to self-determination within 
the framework of a federation based on 
the power of the working class of the 
cities and the working peasants in the 
countryside. 

The working class alone can bring a 
progressive conclusion —a real peace 
to this dreadful war. It is the only alter- 
native to either a reactionary peace or 
a further spiral into barbarism.@ 
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he United Left (IU) in Spain 
T has attracted the attention of 

the far left. In municipal 
elections this year the IU doubled the 
number of its councillors. Last year, 
in the July General Election, they 
tripled their parliamentary represen- 
tation. 

Disgust and disillusion in the 
ruling Socialist Party (PSOE), now in 
office for 13 years, is widespread 
among workers. Only the recent 
memory of Francoism has to date 
prevented the right wing Popular 
Party (PP) being swept to power as a 
result of alienation from Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez’s anti- 
working class actions. 

The IU was formed in 1986 with 
the Communist Party (PCE) at the 
heart of its alliance of four parties. 
Does it offer a left alternative to 
PSOE and a clear socialist alterna- 
tive? 

We publish here an interview with 
the Revolutionary Communist 
Group of the Spanish state (GCR), 
which is a member of the Committee 
for Orthodox Trotskyism (CITQO). 
This international grouping was 
formed in July 1994 as a result of 
expulsions from the International 
Workers League (LIT). Before the 
split the GCR were part of the 
Socialist Workers Party (PST), 
Spanish section of the LIT. 


What led to the formation of 
the United Left (IU) in 1986? 
The main force was the PCE (Com- 
munist Party of Spain), led by 
Geraldo Iglesias after the departure 
of Santiago Carrillo. The PCE was by 
far the biggest component. The other 
parties included the Carlist Party a 
pro-monarchy party, in favour of self- 
management in the economy. Their 
main power base was in Navarra, in 
the north of Spain. The third force 
was Izquierda Alternativa (Alterna- 
tive Left) - basically the party that 
carried the banner of Manuel Azana, 
the President of the Republic during 
the Spanish Civil War. There was 
also the Partido de Accién Socialista 
of Pablo Castellana, and leftists who 
split with the PSOE. Then there were 
the Humanists and us, the PST. 








INTERVIEW 


The PST were in the IU ? 

Yes, but we only lasted one meeting. 
We made three demands that we 
considered essential for any left 
platform. If the IU was to be truly 
representative of the left it should 
also be open to Herri Batasuna (HB), 
the nationalist party from Euskadi 
with close links to ETA, and other 
nationalist groups. We insisted that 
the IU had to support the right to 
self-determination for all oppressed 
nationalities in the Spanish state 
(Basques, Galicians, Catalonians). 
Also, the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, Ceuta and Melilla, 
were paramount. The trouble was, 
the IU was deeply constitutionalist 
and, as the constitution explicitly 
denies the right to self-determination 
up to and including independence, 
the IU would never agree. On the 
question of Ceuta and Melilla the 
PCE position was typical: “not now 
but maybe in 25 years”. So we, the 
PST, left the IU. 





What was the immediate 
impulse to form the bloc? 

The IU arose out of the campaign 
against NATO leading up to the 
referendum in 1983. The campaign 
united all the left around opposition 
to NATO. The central force in this 
campaign was the PCE. Although the 
campaign lost, after Gonzalez urged 
the people to vote yes, it was clear 
there was a need for unity. On the far 
left, the LCR (United Secretariat) and 
MC (Movimiento Comunista, a 
Maoist group that emerged from a 
split from ETA in the 1970s) stayed 
out of the first discussions. The PST 
decided to join the discussions. After 
we left the Humanists were soon 
thrown out. A further split from the 
PCE gave rise to the Nueva Izquierda 
which became part of the IU. They 
were largely pro-PSOE and were 
prepared to form coalitions with it. 
Nicolas Sartorius, Christina Almeida 
and Antonio Gutierrez were its 
leaders. Gutierrez is probably the 
most important as he is one of the 


is the 
Left? 








leaders of CCOO (Commisiones 
Obreros), the trade union organisa- 
tion associated with the PCE. 


What is the structure of IU and 
how is it related to the work- 
ing class ? 

First, the dominant role of the PCE in 
the IU overshadows all else. Before 
Franco died Santiago Carrillo 
dissolved the cellular structure of the 
PCE. During the 1960s and 1970s 
the PCE built cells all over the State 
of Spain; in factories, amongst youth. 
But Carrillo destroyed this by 
creating a new structure based on 
cities, towns and villages. This 
geographical organisation responded 
to the electoral ambitions of the PCE 
as Spain moved towards bourgeois 
democracy. These “Asambleas del 
Pueblo” (People’s Assemblies) were 
all rigidly controlled by the central- 
ised bureaucracy. The actual mem- 
bership of the PCE dropped however. 
For example, in the Madrid suburb of 
Paseo Extremadura, out of 150,000 
inhabitants the Assembly had more 
than 250 members; now it has less 
than 25. The main aim of PCE, in 
helping give birth to the IU, was to 
create a bigger electoral machine. 
Since 1989 they have indeed in- 
creased their electoral votes but they 
have rapidly lost active militants. 


Does IU have any influence on 
particular sectors of workers ? 
Most of the workers who support IU 
are in the metalworkers’ unions, 
graphic arts—which includes 
journalists—chemical workers, public 
administration, SEAT (cars) and 
IVECO, the old state truck company, 
now privatised. All these unions 
support IU. 


What is the relationship 
between the IU and CCOO? 
Obviously the CCOO is very close to 
IU but there is a debate in CCOO as 
to whether the links should be so 
close. This has a lot to do with the 
relationship of CCOO with the PCE 
and the relationship of the PCE with 
IU. There are some within the PCE 
who argue that the PCE should be 
dissolved. Those most opposed to 
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dissolution are Camacho, the historic 
leader of CCOO, and Julio Anguita, 
the leader of the PCE. Gutierrez is in 
favour of breaking the PCE’s influ- 
ence in CCOO, and is supported by 
Almeida and Sartorius. 

A good example of the conflict 
within the IU with regard to the trade 
unions was the General Strike, 27-E, 
(27 January 1994). The majority 
position of those attached to the 
unions was “;Apoyo a las luchas!” 
(Support the struggles!). The General 
Strike was called by the unions, by 
and large under the pressure of the 
workers, to respond to the neo-liberal 
policies of the PSOE government, 
particularly with respect to pensions 
and the economy in general. Unem- 
ployment was running as high as 
20%. 

Camacho, Anguita and Antonio 
Moreno, another CCOO leader, 
argued for the “Maintenance of the 
mobilisations!”. What they really 
meant was another one-day strike in 
1995. For this they called for the 
organisation of the “Plataforma por 
los Derechos Sociales” (Platform for 
Social Rights). They called for this 
action mainly under pressure from 
ex-PCE trade unionists. 

The 27-E ended with a 
demonstation to the Puerta del Sol in 
Madrid led by the CCOO, followed 
by the Trotskyist groups. The IU did 
not even have a banner. Indeed, 
Gutierrez said IU shouldn't even go. 
This doesn’t mean that Camacho, 
Anguita and Moreno were more left; 
all they wanted to do was to allow the 
workers to let-off steam. 


What is the role of the PCE 
within the IU? 
At first, under the leadership of 
Geraldo Iglesias, a miner and CCOO 
leader from Asturias, the period was 
described by him as one of “aguantar 
el tir6n” - this means that after the 
defeat of the “No” vote in the NATO 
referendum they had to “dig in”. 
When the PCE formed the IU it 
lost many deputies. During the same 
period there were violent confronta- 
tions between the striking dockers in 
Asturias and the state, in a struggle 
against closures. The CCOO sup- 
ported the strike but the PCE did not 
openly support it. The PCE will not 
openly support any particular strike. 
Deputies may make particular 
declarations in support of workers’ 
claims but not openly support strike 
action. They are electoralist and want 
to win more seats in parliament. 
When Anguita won the leadership 
he rebuilt the PCE and IU. In the 
general election of July 1994 [U won 
18 seats in the Congress compared to 
the 6 they had before. This was the 
best electoral moment for the left 
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since the 1970s when the PCE had 
22 deputies. 


What has IU done since 1986 
when it was formed ? 

What IU doesn’t do is support any 
form of mass mobilisation. Since 
their formation the IU have hardly 
supported any marches. About all 
they do is march on May Day. Their 
main policy is “rectificacion”: 
rectification of the government’s 
policies. They are thoroughly 
electoralist. Their aim has been 
mainly to win the middle class vote, 
the vote that is most disaffected with 
Felipe. They take the working class 
vote for granted. They defend the 
welfare state and argue for “fairer 
distribution of wealth”. This will be 
done by raising taxes on large 
companies, increasing the budget for 
social provision and lowering the 
defence budget and the salaries of 
parliamentary representatitves. 

In their last programme there was 
not one mention of “socialism” 
although they did mildly criticise the 
bourgeoisie. However, this didn’t 
stop Anguita meeting with the heads 
of multinationals, just before the last 
elections, notably Coca Cola. Presum- 
ably, this was to put their minds at 
rest, just as Lula did in Brazil before 
last year’s Presidential elections. [See 
Trotskyist International 13/14)] 

As part of the parliamentary 
opposition IU voted against the 
government’s bills for labour reform, 
pension rights and modification of 
unemployment and social security 
benefits. With regard to abortion they 
support “the extension of the right to 
abortion” but are against free 
abortion on demand. 


Can you tell us some more 
about Anguita? What politics 
does he stand for ? 

The first thing that must be said is 
that he is no fool. He knows just 
when to put on his radical mask and 
when to take it off to reveal his 
parliamentary face. Lately, he is 
always invoking Lenin’s name. He 
claims, for instance, that “soon, 
communism will be fashionable 
again” and that, “the working class 
does not have a party” at the mo- 
ment. But he always talks about the 
National Federation of Spain, he 
never talks about a republic, he never 
criticises the monarchy. 

He always argues for labour reform 
against the economic adjustment 
plans. Just recently, he denounced 
Gonzalez in the parliament for the 
role of the GAL (state secret service) 
in the murders of Basque militants. 
Anguita argued for his resignation 
and a general election. He should at 
least have called for mass 


mobilisations. But in the 1994 “State 
of the Nation” debate he said that “if 
there is someone amongst you who 
will replace Felipe, we’ll support 
you”. One of his electoral arguments 
was that IU would apply the constitu- 
tion much better than PSOE, 
specifically on the right to work. 


What was the position of the 
IU during the Gulf War? 

IU always had a pacifist position. 
After the invasion of Kuwait a 
committee was formed by the PST, 
PCPE (Popular Communist Party of 
Spain), AEDENAT (an organisation 
influenced by MC), CNT, Inusumisos 
(conscientious objectors to military 
conscription, largely anarchists) and 
the LCR. The committee’s main 
demand was against foreign interven- 
tion, they wanted to maintain an anti- 
imperialist stance. IU joined the 
campaign in August and fought for a 
pacifist position. When IU and 
CCOO formed the platform in 
December their main demands were 
“No War!” and “Return our sol- 
diers!”. 


How do you account for IU’s 
success in the recent elections? 
Their campaign was disgusting. IU 
were SO opportunist that they were 
even prepared to make a pact with 
the right to prevent PSOE getting in. 
Anguita left the decision on who to 
make a bloc with to the local IU 
representatives. This meant that 
many voters, who did not want the 
right to get in, wanted to know who 
the local IU representatives were 
going to pact with. Of course, many 
refused to say. 

In other areas IU asked the people 
to abstain, particularly where the 
working class was strong but worst 
hit by the policies of PSOE; this 
effectively meant a pact with the right 
wing, for example in Asturias. They 
doubled the number of IU councillors 
but often at the cost of forming pacts 
with the right. 


What is your group’s position 
with regard to IU ? 

Probably a bit sectarian in the past: 
we don’t call for a vote for PSOE or 
the IU. 

Remember, we have just come out 
of the LIT. The PST always stood inde- 
pendent candidates. For us the most 
important question is why the working 
class votes. 

In the State of Spain the working 
class votes for the PP, PSOE or IU. 
Those who vote for IU usually do so 
because they aren’t as bad as the 
others. For us IU is a “petty bour- 
geois popular front”. What we mean 
by this is that it is led mainly by petit 
bourgeois elements and it is small. 
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n New Year’s Day 1994 a new 
guerrilla group announced its 
presence to the world by occu- 
pying six towns in the Chiapas state of 
Mexico!. Born in the Lacandona rain- 
forest, the Zapatista National Libera- 
tion Army (EZLN) had been gestating 
for ten years. Evading detection for 
much of that period, the timing of their 
military offensive was motivated by the 
coming into force of the NAFTA agree- 
ment between USA, Canada and 
Mexico. 

This agreement, coming on top of a 
decade of neo-liberal reforms by the 
Mexican PRI government, promised 
further impoverishment for tens of 
thousands of poor and landless peas- 
ants. Blocked from advancing their 
cause through bourgeois democratic 
means due to PRI intimidation and ma- 
nipulation of the electoral process, the 
EZLN shifted their struggle to the mili- 
tary plane. 

The local uprising made an imme- 
diate impact in Mexico and North 
America. The long-standing networks 
of activists that had been drawn to- 
gether in the fight against NAFTA fa- 
cilitated the surge of information and 
solidarity. The swift flood of reporters 
and human rights groups acted to 
spread the news and to some extent 
impeded the retaliatory slaughter by the 
Mexican Federal Army. 

Although the EZLN withdrew in the 
face of an overwhelming display of 
force including helicopter gunships, 
heavy artillery and thousands of troops, 
the short-lived EZLN operation ignited 
a wave of strikes and land occupations 
-hroughout Chiapas in late January and 
February. 

The PRI controlled 111 of the 112 
municipalities in the state. In dozens of 
“nese mayors were run out of town, 
“own halls were burned down and of- 
~ces seized. Roads were systematically 
cocked. By 26 February, one bourgeois 





~ 











paper, La Jornada, reported: 

“The spontaneous municipal upris- 
ings, the rebellions of teachers and 
municipal workers, the blocking of 
banks (by peasants), the takeovers of 
land, and the general climate of civil 
disobedience is making Chiapas ungov- 
ernable.”? 

In all this activity it was the land oc- 
cupations that were the most threaten- 
ing. In Soconusco 1 1 fincas were taken 
over; in Chil6n 38 properties were 
seized; 27 ranches were overrun in one 
valley in Ocosingo. Altogether 100 land 
seizures were reported and 10,000 cat- 
tle were reported “missing”. And all this 
in full knowledge that a 40 year prison 
sentence was the punishment for ille- 


gal occupation of private land. 

The PRI government, faced with this 
challenge, sought to defuse it with an 
offer of “dialogue”. 

By mid-February a national dialogue 
between the EZLN and the federal gov- 
ernment was under way. For one year, 
despite ebbs and flows of popular sup- 
port inside Mexico for the EZLN, and 
despite a change of PRI President in the 
August 1994 elections, no progress was 
made in five rounds of negotiations. 

Then, on 9 February this year, un- 
der pressure to restore “investor confi- 
dence” after the dramatic collapse of the 
currency and the onset of recession in 
January, the Mexican government or- 
dered the Federal Army to tear down 
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ZAPATISTAS 


the EZLN blockades, arrest EZLN lead- 
ers and occupy the war zone. Some 
50,000 troops(nearly a third of the 
Federal Army) have occupied the area, 
driving thousands of peasants into the 
mountains and rainforests. 

The EZLN remains armed and un- 
defeated but pressed back into the 
Lacandona rainforest and their hun- 
dreds of villages.’ The PRI government 
has chosen to wage a “hearts and 
minds” campaign in the Chiapas, hand- 
ing out tonnes of food and medical sup- 
plies to undermine support for the 
EZLN. To date they have refrained 
from launching an all-out military as- 
sault; but neither will they give the peas- 
ants land, tractors and other fundamen- 
tal reforms sought by the Zapatistas. 


Roots of Rebellion 
The EZLN was quickly dubbed the first 
“nost-modernist guerrilla group” by the 
New York Times: one that owes no loy- 
alty to foreign governments, one that 


has learned the lessons of the defeats 
of the Central American guerrilla ar- 
mies. The leadership of the Zapatistas 
is praised for its skilful propaganda 
machine, for using the information 
superhighway to the full. 

Its chief spokesperson, 
Subcomandante Marcos, has captured 
the hearts and minds of western jour- 
nalists with his articulate, often poetic 
and richly informed interviews and 
communiqués to the world. 

How new then is the EZLN, what 
are its roots and linkages? What kind 
of guerrillaism has it forged? What are 
its strategic objectives and what kind of 
alliance among the different social 
classes of Mexico does it seek to forge 
to achieve its goals? 

The Chiapas region of Mexico is rich 
in resources but most of its people are 
impoverished. Since the familiar sight 
of the guerrillas in ski-masks first hit our 
screens, the statistics of oppression and 
poverty have been well rehearsed. 

The main resources of the state are 
oil, coffee and beef cattle. Some 35% 
of Mexico’s coffee is produced in 
Chiapas and employs over 80,000 peo- 
ple. While the peasant producer gets 
Jess than 2,500 pesos per kilo for cof- 
fee sold to the middleman, it sells for 
8,000 pesos a kilo abroad. 

The same rip-off happens in the beef 
industry. Cattle sold by poor farmers 
sell for 400 pesos per kilo and are re- 
sold by middlemen to agribusinesses for 
up to 4,000 pesos per kilo. 

The EZLN estimated that in the late 
1990s 1.2 trillion pesos of resources left 
the state while only 600 billion in cred- 
its and public works came in from 
Mexico City. Chiapas is the source of 
20% of all Mexico’s electricity produc- 
tion (including more than half of its 
hydro-electric power). Yet only one- 
third of homes in the state have elec- 
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tricity. 

Two-thirds of the state’s 3.5 million 
people live and die in rural communi- 
ties. Half of them do not have drinkable 
water and two-thirds have no sewage 
system, 90% are too poor to pay taxes. 

Educational achievement is the 
worst in the country with three-quar- 
ters of all children failing to finish first 
grade. Most drop out because economic 
hardship demands that they work to 
help their impoverished families as soon 
as they are able. Chiapas has the high- 
est mortality rate in Mexico, the worst 
nutritional diet: the facts and figures of 
oppression go on and on... 

Capitalist development has robbed 
the peasants of their land, deprived 
them of the fruits of its natural re- 
sources, ground the people down and 
driven them to early graves for centu- 
ries. But the trigger for the revolt lies in 
more recent events: 


“There was a standstill until the su- 
preme government had the brilliant idea 


of reforming Article 27. That was a 
powerful catalyst in the communities. 
Those reforms cancelled all legal pos- 
sibilities of their holding land. That 
possibility is what kept them function- 
ing as para-military self-defence groups. 

Then came the electoral fraud of 
1988. The companeros saw that voting 
didn’t matter either because there was 
no respect for obvious, basic things. 
These were the two detonators, but in 
my view it was the reform of Article 27 
that most radicalised the companeros. 
That reform closed the door on the in- 
digenous people’s strategies for surviv- 
ing legally and peacefully. That’s why 
they rose up in arms, so that they would 
be heard.”* 


A new insurgency? 
Naturally in the first days and weeks 
after 1 January 1994, the Mexican gov- 
ernment tried to stigmatise the EZLN 
as foreign: the “green-eyed Marcos” was 
obviously not Mexican, the weapons 
came from Nicaragua, the insurgents 
were Guatemalan or El Salvadorean 
guerrillas. 

All of this rubbish was soon dis- 
proved. The EZLN is made up of 
around two thousand indigenist peas- 
ants from Chiapas.’ There are a hand- 
ful of ladinos (white Mexicans) includ- 
ing Marcos himself. Their AK47s and 
aged rifles have been accumulated 
gradually from the black market where 
drug dealers’ weapons captured by the 
army are recycled; M-16s and R-15s 
were captured in small operations 
against the police in the last ten years. 
The EZLN has neither sought external 
material support nor lays claim to ideo- 
logical allegiance with any specific 
brand of “Marxist-Leninism” or petit- 
bourgeois nationalism.® 

The EZLN specifically rejects the 
foco tradition—the idea of a small 


armed elite separated off from the peo- 
ple it claims to fight for and waging a 
sporadic hit and run war behind enemy 
lines. The EZLN has more in common 
with the “people’s war” form of 
guerrillaism, in that it bases itself on the 
idea of liberated zones within which the 
revolutionary army institute land and 
tax reforms in occupied areas. 

Marcos has said that the Zapatistas 
specifically reject the Maoist conception 
of this form of guerrillaism: 

“We don’t think like the Maoists. We 
don’t think that the campesino army 
from the mountains can fence in the 
cities.’ 

But the FMLN in El Salvador, like- 
wise, abandoned this simplistic Maoist 
truism and organised armed popular 
campaigns simultaneously in the cities. 
In fact the EZLN in its ten years of 
preparation seem to have put down far 
fewer roots in the urban centres than 
did the FMLN. 

During this ten year period the 
EZLN built up a core active group of 
around 5,000: 

“| the companeros could partici- 
pate in one of three different ways: as 
part of the regular combat force that 
lives in the mountains, as part of the 
irregular combat force that lives and 
works in the communities, or as part of 
a reserve force composed of the elderly 
and children. These last also receive 
military training.”* 

The EZLN is at pains to stress its 
national roots and its conscious emula- 
tion of the armies of Pancho Villa and 
Emiliano Zapata, the leaders of the 
Mexican revolution of 1910-20. More 
recently. the EZLN claims to be in- 
spired by the example of the guerrilla 
group in Ocosingo, neutralised by the 
federal Army in 1974.° 

The EZLN originated in the 1980s 
as a series of co-ordinated defence 
groups, put together by the peasants to 
resist the “white guards” attached to the 
cattle ranchers and other big landown- 
ers in Chiapas. Gradually, the emerg- 
ing guerrilla army sunk roots in the 
communities in the many villages of the 
region. 

The EZLN stresses that over time 
they adopted the democratic structures 
and methods of decision-making that 
existed in the indigenist communities. 
All decisions on war and politics are 
taken by the EZLN General Command 
(CCRI), which is made up of dozens of 
peasants drawn from the separate com- 
munities. 

The declaration of war and the revo- 
lutionary laws of the EZLN, announced 
at the start of the campaign, were drawn 
up and adopted after long discussions 
in the communities.'° When the first 
round of national dialogue with the 
government began in February 1994. 
the committee was based on two mem- 
bers elected from each community. This 











democratism represents a conscious 
break with the practice of Stalinist in- 
spired guerrillaism, and is a progressive 
trend within the Zapatista movement. 


Goals 

The first programmatic statement of the 
EZLN was issued in a special issue of 
their paper (The Mexican Awakener) 
on the day they seized San Cristobal de 
las Casas. The manifesto appeared in 
the form of a series of Revolutionary 
Laws which taken together can be said 
to amount to a revolutionary demo- 
cratic programme. 

It contains, among other things, a 
very progressive set of demands in re- 
lation to women in the indigenist com- 
munity. Part of the ten year preparation 
for the insurrection included a long 
campaign for women in the communi- 
ties to be allowed to control their own 
bodies, to be educated, to take public 
positions, and to be free of the threat 
of domestic violence. Evidence suggests 
that women play a central role within 
the EZLN command structure.'! 

Other laws include detailed provi- 
sions on administration and taxes to be 
levied in the liberated zones, the admin- 
istration of justice and provision of so- 
cial security. But at its heart is the agrar- 
ian programme. The EZLN: 

“..demands the return of the land 
to those who work it and, in the tradi- 
tion of Emiliano Zapata and in opposi- 
tion to the reforms of Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, the EZLN again 
takes up the struggle of rural Mexico for 
land and freedom.”"’ 

Good quality land, privately owned, 
in excess of 100 hectares, will be con- 
fiscated and distributed to the landless, 
organised into co-operatives. Machin- 
ery and other capital equipment would 
be expropriated as well in order to al- 
low the confiscated land to be put to 
use. Large agricultural business will be 
expropriated and agricultural produce 
will be sold at a fair price. None will be 
allowed to be exported until national 
demand is satisfied. 

This is a classic poor peasant agrar- 
ian programme directed against 
latifundists, (large landowners)-—in this 
case the large cattle ranchers who have 
expropriated, by fraud, theft or brute 
force, whole areas of land owned or 
held in common by the peasant com- 
munities, 

What is striking about the pro- 
gramme is its attitude to other forms of 
private property. The EZLN espouses 
a classic petit-bourgeois reverence for 
small private property and, apart from 
large agricultural concerns, avoids call- 
ing for nationalisation or expropriation 
of other businesses or finance. In its 
place it calls for a ceiling to be placed 
on rents to be paid out to landlords. 

In a section on Labor Law (i.e. the 
working class) it calls for a minimum 
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wage and a Prices and Salaries Commis- 
sion made up of employers, landown- 
ers and workers. It calls for a plan of 
comprehensive medical care to be paid 
for by employers and a taxation system 
which levies a 20% top rate on the 
profits of the largest capitalist con- 
cerns.'? In short, the EZLN advances a 
social reform programme for the work- 
ing class, to be paid for by a relatively 
modest system of taxation levied against 
capitalists. 

While this revolutionary democratic 
programme is quite detailed, it also has 
the character of a maximum pro- 
gramme. Intended as a series of meas- 
ures to be enforced whenever and wher- 
ever the EZLN establishes its control 
during the revolutionary war, it has 
never had the chance to be put into ef- 
fect. Inits place, once the cease-fire was 
established, the minimum pro- 
sramme—of political reforms— be- 
came the operative set of demands; for 
autonomy and a fair electoral system. 

The EZLN is proud of repeating that 
it is not a “left” organisation but an 
“indigenist” one. 

It rightly sees that the Indian ethnic 
groups have been victims of capitalist 
development in Mexico. But rather than 
see their liberation as tied to a fight for 
working class power, in a society which 
is mainly proletarian as a result of capi- 
talist development, it seeks to protect 
itself and in some senses cut itself off 
from this development. 

Thus the demand for autonomy is 
central to the EZLN programme. In and 
of itself the demand for autonomy is 
entirely supportable for the variety of 
ethnic groups in the Chiapas. 

Control over education, local gov- 
emment, certain taxes, the exploitation 
of natural resources in their area—all 
these are democratic demands. 

In addition, the long tradition of di- 
rect and participatory democracy in the 
communities stands in stark contrast to 
the 60 odd years of fraud and manipu- 
lation under PRI rule at the Federal 
level. This latter fact is well testified to 
by the fact that Chiapas returns the 
highest pro-PRI vote of any state in 
Mexico while anti-PRI discontent is 
clearly the highest also! 

But the dilemma the EZLN faces is 
that autonomy from the central state 
has to be negotiated by the central state: 
it is, after all, not independence. 

This central state will not grant such 
autonomy, precisely because the rich 
cattle ranchers and large-scale state 
(and foreign owned) industries, cannot 
allow the major economic resources to 
fall under local democratic control. 

So, unless the programme of au- 
tonomy goes hand in hand with a pro- 
gramme for the overthrow of the cen- 
tral state authority and its replacement 
with a regime that has no economic 
interest in continued exploitation of the 


Chiapas, then autonomy is a utopia. 

But the EZLN has no strategy for the 
overthrow of the central state. Its strat- 
egy for reform of this state depends 
upon an alliance of class forces which 
cannot achieve it. 


Strategy 
The EZLN does not aim to seize power 
to achieve its goals. This is a first in the 
history of guerrillaism. 

This view has been repeated count- 
less times since | January 1994 in in- 
terviews and communiqués. Yet, ac- 
cording to the declaration of war issued 
on 31 December 1993, the first order 
given by the EZLN leadership was, 
“Advance to the capital of the country, 
overcoming the Mexican Federal Army 

14 

To destroy the second biggest and 
best equipped army in Latin America 
and seize the capital of the country may 
be thought of as taking power, but this 
ambition was soon dropped once the 
EZLN’s original retreat from San 
Cristobal de las Casas was effected. In 
an interview in February last year 
Marcos admitted: 

“We know that we cannot defeat the 
Federal Army, but we also know that 
the Federal Army cannot defeat us 
militarily.”'> 

This soberness when it comes to 
estimating the balance of military 
forces, is also related to the lack of ex- 
ternal support. The EZLN know that 
to be successful in their aims they must 
place politics in command of the gun. 
Thus there is a sense in which Zapatism 
is a break with previous forms of 
guerrillaism whose hallmark has been 
to subordinate politics to the armed 
struggle. 

The EZLN place the perspective the 
other way around: 

“We don’t understand armed strug- 
gle in the classic sense of the previous 
guerrillas. That is, we do not see armed 
struggle as a single path, as one single 
almighty truth around which everything 
else spins. . . What’s decisive in a war 
is not the military confrontation, but the 
politics at play in that confrontation 
... What matters are the politics that 
move one or the other party. . .”!° 

The EZLN do not seek to put an end 
to capitalist exploitation in the cities or 
the towns. On the contrary, their whole 
political strategy, which is absolutely 
faithful to guerrillaism, is the “armed 
popular front”. The EZLN appeal to all 
those capitalists and professionals who 
are alienated by the PRI system of gov- 
ernment. 

Naturally, they cannot be appealed 
to as (the leading) part of a social alli- 
ance if you seek to abolish them as an 
economic class. 

In this sense the armed actions of the 
EZLN were subordinated to the promo- 
tion of a broad popular front. They were 
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intended to galvanise Mexican civil so- 
ciety to forge a grand coalition of all 
popular classes, including disaffected 
bourgeois, to get a changed electoral 
system. In reality, this aspect of the 
EZLN strategy became transformed 
into the goal once the cease-fire was 
announced and the EZLN was pinned 
back into the Lacandona rainforest. 

In that sense the EZLN does not look 
so different to the M-19 guerrilla move- 
ment in Colombia which was formed 
in the early 1970s when fraud deprived 
the victorious Presidential candidate 
from taking office. 

The M-19 resorted to armed strug- 
gle in order to allow the possibility of 
free elections in Colombia. They were 
among the first to disarm as a result of 
concessions on this front.'” 

Marcos put this proposal in one in- 
terview: 

“We are proposing a space, an equi- 
librium between the different political 
forces, in order that each position has 
the same opportunity to influence the 
political direction of this country—not 
by backroom deals, corruption, or 
blackmail, but by convincing the ma- 
jority of the people that their position 
is best .. we are talking about a demo- 
cratic space where the political parties, 
or groups that aren’t parties, can air and 
discuss their social proposals.”'® 

The EZLN views the class struggle 
in an idealised fashion. The form of 
bourgeois dictatorship and the latitude 
given the parliamentary regime is not 
understood as specific historical out- 
come, determined by the strength of 
social classes, the weakness or strength 
of the national bourgeoisie in relation 
to imperialism and so on. 


Since the first occupation of the 
Chiapas towns, the EZLN has 
softened its position on the 
bourgeois opposition to the PRI and 
increased its dependency upon it. 


The EZLN does not see the content 
of bourgeois political power as being to 
guard and reproduce their wealth and 
property. 

A greater degree of openness and 
absence of manipulation could be cre- 
ated in Mexican politics without chang- 
ing the fundamentals, because the more 
formal power that was given, the more 
the openness of debate, then the more 
sophisticated would become the meth- 
ods of persuasion and of ideological 
control. Real power would slide even 
further towards the executive branches 
of the state. 

In most of the industrial world the 
possibilities of political debate and dis- 
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cussion exist, but the exploited still give 
their consent in elections to parties that 
enforce this exploitation. The EZLN 
naively believes that a transparent sys- 
tem of bourgeois democracy would al- 
low the manifest injustices that exist to 
be articulated at a government level and 
real change be initiated. 

This is simply unrealistic and the 
whole history of capitalism proves it. 

If the democracy envisaged is more 
direct and permanent than bourgeois 
parliamentarism—permanent assem- 
blies of the masses, immediate account- 
ability, revocability etc.— then this will 
require_a revolution and an armed in- 
surrection to smash the Federal Army, 
which will not allow it. But the EZLN 
refuses to admit this simple truth. 


Negotiations 
Since the first occupation of the Chiapas 
towns, the EZLN has softened its posi- 
tion on the bourgeois opposition to the 
PRI and increased its dependency upon 
it. 

In the period between the first na- 
tional dialogue (February 1994) and the 
Presidential elections (August 1994) 
the Zapatistas refused to endorse any 
political party in Mexico. 

Taken together with refusal to form 
a political organisation and stand its 
own candidates, this position was both 
self-defeating and yet indicated a petit- 
bourgeois fear of its own tendency to 
be drawn into unprincipled political 
pacts. 

As the elections drew near and as the 
first National Democratic Convention 
met, the EZLN moved to a position of 
implicit and indirect support for the 
PRD and Cardenas. 

Cardenas was PRI-trained and the 
PRD was a split from the PRI in 1988 
in response to the capture of the PRI 
by US-trained economic technocrats 
who were implementing the IMF's neo- 
liberal policies in Mexico. 

In 1988 the PRD stood for some 
kind of return to state protection; but 
by 1994 Cardenas did not pretend to 
stand by even this. 

The EZLN made a fundamental er- 
ror in tying the prospects for a nation- 
wide strategy of resistance to the PRD 
and an electoral process. Incredibly, at 
this convention in August 1994, all 
groups were barred by the EZLN if they 
supported the armed struggle, since 
they said it was necessary to try and 
change the system by peaceful methods 
first. This was the price to be paid for 
PRD participation. 

The elections were a massive blow 
for this perspective: Cardenas lost 
badly. But in January of this year, the 
EZLN deepened its errors in calling for 
the creation of a country-wide “Na- 
tional Liberation Movement” to be led 
by Cardenas. Indeed, after the elections 
in August 1994, the EZLN narrowed 


its immediate programme even further 
to focus on the recognition of the elec- 
tion of Amado Avendano as governor 
of Chiapas, and on troop withdrawals 
from the state. 

Avendano was the anti-PRI candi- 
date who stood on a PRD ticket and 
narrowly lost, probably due to fraud. 

Negotiations between the EZLN and 
the government were broken off on 8 
October 1994. The government, with 
anew mandate and with the opposition 
forces demoralised by the results, were 
emboldened to harden their stance. 

The EZLN announced in return that 
it was setting up parallel government 
bodies in the areas that it controlled and 
closing down all government offices. 

The EZLN called for the resignation 
of the PRI government in January 1994 
and its replacement with a transitional 
eovernment made up “of people of pres- 
tige outside the parties, who have the 
moral authority to lead the country.”'’ 

While this government was in office 
there would be a “National Dialogue on 
Democracy, Freedom and Justice” 
which would penetrate down into all 
local communities throughout Mexico 
to debate the content of a new consti- 
tution which would be created by a 
National Democratic Convention 
(NDC). 

Naturally, the PRI government re- 
jected such an idea out of hand. But an 
NDC did get formed and met twice 
during 1994, 


Solidarity 
In the first weeks and months after the 
New Year rebellion, the Zapatisatas 
gained a lot of solidarity, and galvanised 
popular support inside Mexico itself. 

The worst response has been the 
negligible solidarity from the Latin 
American social democratic and Stalin- 
ist left. This has undoubtedly helped the 
PRI government to isolate the EZLN 
and put it on the defensive. 

At the 5th Sao Paolo Forum in Mon- 
tevideo (July 1995), there were an im- 
pressive number of organisations 
present. The organisers refused to in- 
vite the EZLN while at the same time 
they wanted to invite the PRI as an 
observer! 

What could possibly explain this act 
by the so-called “left”? One need look 
no further than the presence and influ- 
ence of the Cuban Communist Party in 
this Forum, which refuses to support 
any opposition to the PRI in Mexico. 

It has long seen this government as 
an interlocutor for Cuba with the US 
in its search for an accommodation and 
an end to sanctions. 

The diplomacy of Stalinist “social- 
ism in one country” is alive and well in 
Cuba. 

It is prepared to see valiant struggles 
of the oppressed on its doorstep go 
down to defeat rather than see its rela- 


tions with favoured bourgeois regimes 
come to an end. 


Workers and the EZLN 
The fact remains that the isolation im- 
posed on the EZLN by the Latin Ameri- 
can left will induce it to look even more 
to its bourgeois allies inside and outside 
Mexico. 

This will be self-defeating. The stra- 
tegic task confronting all forces wish- 
ing to effect lasting nationwide social 
change in Mexico is to draw in the 
majority of the Mexican working class 
to the side of economic and political 
struggle against the state.”° 

This is far from easy. The PRI con- 
trols the trade unions. The bureaucracy 
of the unions is large, repressive and 
corrupt; it is an extension of the PRI 
state apparatus. 

The hostility or indifference of petit- 
bourgeois classes in Mexico towards the 
working class is therefore natural; 
workers’ organisations can and do act 
as an ally of the PRI against social jus- 
tice. But the fact remains that unless this 
bloc between the working class organi- 
sations and the PRI is broken the pros- 
pects for strategic change in Mexico is 
poor. 

Mexico is a fundamentally proletar- 
ian society and the key sectors of wealth 
creation and economic power are in the 
industrial sectors. 

The initial mistake made ten years 


ago by the EZLN was not to adopt a 
national strategy for a worker/poor 
peasant alliance. The decision to build 
up support among the Chiapas peasants 
alone meant that the only force really 
capable of cracking the federal govern- 
ment resistance to social change in the 
Chiapas—the working class—had not 
been prepared. 

But what can be achieved has been 
seen this year in the demonstrations and 
organisations that have emerged in re- 
sponse to the economic recession and 
the austerity packages imposed by the 
government. 

For the first time ever, the trade 
union bureaucracy refused to organise 
the traditional May Day demonstra- 
tions, out of fear they would be aimed 
against the new packages. 

Still, 100,000 marched under new 
leaderships to protest; many thousands 
made the conscious link between their 
demands and the fight of the EZLN for 
land and democratic rights. 

An independent working class 
movement, allied to the poor peasants, 
is the only force that can rally the so- 
cial power to overthrow the state and 
secure land, workers’ democratic rights 
and a socialist plan of production. 

This is the direction the poor peas- 
ants and indigenist supporters of the 
EZLN must take if their initial heroic 
rebellion is not to be isolated, vilified 
and sold out at the negotiating table. 


Footnotes 


' Around 1,500 EZLN guerrillas were 
involved in briefly occupying San 
Cristobal, Rancho Neuvo, Ocosingo, 
Las Margaritas, Altamirano, Oxchuc 
and Huixtan. Only Ranco Neuvo saw 
serious fighting to gain the town. The 
Federal Army immediately mobilised 
14,000 troops to take them back. The 
EZLN retreated in good order from 
all towns except Ocosingo. There, 
2,000 army troops cut of the escape 
route of 500 EZLN fighters. In three 
days of fierce fighting up to 200 were 
killed, a majority of them civilians as 
well as 40 plus Zapatistas. See 
Rebellion from the Roots, }] Ross, 
Monroe, 1995, Chpt 6 for the best 
account of the New Year uprising. 


2 Quoted in ibid, p211 


The villages in the rainforest are 
home for around 400,000 indians. 


4 4994 Interview with Marcos, 4-7 
February, in, Zapatistas!, ed 
Autonomedia, New York 1994, p151 


> The main Mayan ethnic groups and 
languages in the Chiapas are 
Tzotziles (300,000), Tzeltales, Choles 
(120,000), Zoques (90,000) and 
Tojolabales (70,000). 


6 Marcos had said that the Sandinistas 


kd 


placed too many illusions in elections, 
the FMLN were wrong to give up 
their arms. 


’  Zapatistas!, op cit, p151 


8 ibid, interview with Marcos, 11 May 
1994, p294 


° By and large however, Mexico has 
been notable for the lack of guerrilla 
groups in the post-war period. | 


10 Speaking of the decision to launch 
the war Marcos stated: “Then the 
General Command explained it to the 
ethnic committees. Those committees 
to those of the regions and ravines, 
those ones to the Jocal committees; 
the pros and cons were argued until it 
was time to vote. Records were taken 
to how many said yes, how many no, 
how many did not know; without 
distinction of age, men, women and 
children. Then came the reverse 
process ... it ended up that the 
immense majority were inclined 
towards it.” in ;Zapatistas! op cit, 
p249-50 


'! Major Anna Maria, for example, led 
the assault on San Cristobal. 


Revolutionary Agrarian Law, in 
Zapatistas!, op cit, p55. 


13 


15 


17 


ibid, pp53-61 
“Declaration of War”, reprinted in 


jZapatistas!, ed Autonomedia, New 
York 1994, p50 


Interview with Marcos, ibid, p157. 
On several occasions Marcos insisted 
that he fully expected a full-scale 
offensive against the EZLN to follow 
the New Year rising which would 
have crushed them but hopefully 
galvanised a response from “civil 
society”. 


ibid. p143 and 157 


Naturally, little has changed for the 
better in the social and eocnomic 
conditions of the masses despite the 
fact that parliamentary democracy 
has become slightly more inclusive, 
another lesson the EZLN should have 
studied. 


Zapatistas!, , op cit, p298 
Zapatistas! op cit, p19 


The working class in Chiapas is very 
small. Less than 1% of industry is 
large or medium. 94% of industrial 
concems are micro-business making 
furniture or food products, employing 
a handful in each. 
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FIGHTINGRACISM 











black 





liberation 


In the last issue John McKee described 
how American communists fought for a 
radical break with the US labour 
movement's traditions of racial 
segregation early this century. In this, 
the second part of his article, he 
examines the debates about black self- 
determination in the Comintern in the 
1920s and 30s and their influence on the 
development of the post-war left’s 
response to black nationalism. 
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The US left and 





munist Party members in the USA 

in the mid-1920s was expressed 
in the words of John Pepper, one of the 
party’s leaders: 

“There exists a Negro-Zionist move- 
ment in America which wishes to go to 
Africa, but thirteen million Negroes 
wish to remain in America and demand 
social equality.” 

Locked in struggle with the rem- 
nants of the declining “back to Africa” 
movement, (led by Marcus Garvey) and 
beginning to win some cadres from it, 
the CPUSA did not believe the slogan 
of self-determination was appropriate. 

But this position did not last long. 
As early as 1925 a group of black cad- 
res from the American party were in- 
vited to meet with Stalin to discuss the 
“Negro Question”, as all anti-racists 
then called it. Otto Hall, one of these 
cadres, reported Stalin as saying: 

“The whole approach of the Ameri- 
can party to the Negro question is 
wrong. You are a national minority with 
some of the characteristics of a nation.” 


T he overwhelming opinion of Com- 





Part 2: From the 
Comintern to the 


Socialist Workers 
Party (USA) 


Black people in the USA were meas- 
ured against Stalin’s famous check-list 
definition of a nation (language, terri- 
tory, economy and culture). The com- 
mon language was English. A “terri- 
tory”, based in the southern states, was 
staked out by selecting counties with 
black majorities or large minorities. The 
common economic life was represented 
by the continued existence and pre- 
dominance of share-cropping in this 
plantation area. And a common psycho- 
logical make-up and culture emerged 
from the history of slavery and oppres- 
sion. 

These arguments were put to a sub- 
committee on the Negro Question to 
prepare a resolution for the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Comintern in 1928. 

Three different positions were ar- 
gued against the proposed national self- 
determination line. One saw the Negro 
Question as, fundamentally, a racial one 
which had to be solved through the fight 
for full social and political equality. 
Another argued this was the case in the 
north but not in the south. A third ad- 


vocated a Negro Soviet Republic. None 
of the three black delegates to the Con- 
gress spoke in favour of the new line. 
Two of them, James Ford and Otto Hall, 
spoke against it. 7 

Nevertheless the adopted position 
declared: 

“In those regions of the south in 
which compact Negro masses are liv- 
ing it is essential to put forward the slo- 
gan of the right of self-determination for 
Negroes.”! 

In a further resolution of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern in 
October 1928 it was argued: 

“The various forms of oppression of 
the Negro masses, who are concen- 
trated mainly in the so-called ‘Black 
Belt’, provide the necessary conditions 
for a national revolutionary movement 
among the Negroes... the Communist 
party must come out as the champion 
of the right of the Negro race for full 
emancipation. While continuing and 
intensifying the struggle under the slo- 
gan of full social and political equality 
for the Negroes, which must remain the 
central slogan of our party for work 
amongst the masses, the party must 
come out openly and unreservedly for 
the right of Negroes to national self- 
determination in the southern states, 
where the Negroes form a majority of 
the population.” 

By 1930 self-determination had be- 
come “the chief slogan” and the 
Comintern was expecting the “rapid 
approach” of a crisis in the Black Belt 
and the development of demands for 
complete state independence. 


The impact on the American 
Party 
The party cadres responsible for the 
work among black people were not 
enthusiastic about the new slogan for a 
number of reasons. 

Most importantly the black people 
they were working with were not rais- 
ing demands for self-determination, but 
for social equality, an end to discrimi- 
nation and for the right to join trade 
unions. While the slogan was developed 
primarily for the blacks in the south (the 
majority) the Communist Party did lit- 
tle work in the south among the rural 
black population. The major centres of 
their work were the black proletariat in 
New York, Chicago and other northern 
cities. 

While a “national revolutionary 
movement” for a “Black Republic” im- 
plied the possibility of seeking alliances 
with black petit-bourgeois movements 
and even bourgeois figures, the work 
of the party was in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

They were in sharp conflict with the 
Garveyites and had folded the African 
Black Brotherhood (see TI17), replac- 
ing it in 1925 with the launch of the 
American Negro Labor Congress. This 


aimed to organise within the black 
working class and strengthen the party 
amongst black workers. The Tenants’ 
Leagues they established in Harlem 
consistently attacked black landlords 
(who owned a third of Harlem real es- 
tate) as well as white ones. 

The Comintern’s serious attention to 
the black question did bring results. The 
black cadres were treated as equals in 
Moscow and mixed with fellow leading 
communists from Africa and Asia. The 
American Party was not free from rac- 
ism and numerous complaints were 
brought to Moscow. These were treated 
seriously and the Comintern demanded 
they be rooted out of the party. 

Because of this the black cadres were 
often the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Comintern, regardless of its po- 
litical degeneration under the Stalinist 
leadership. They fervently supported 
the “Bolshevisation” of the party in 
1925, which swept away the language 
federations formed by immigrant Com- 
munist workers and allowed fully inte- 
grated work by the party in Harlem for 
the first time. 

After the Sixth Congress, five black 
members were elected to the Central 
Committee of the CPUSA, and a Negro 
Department was set up. The party put 
considerable resources into this work , 
with special issues of its press, national 
organisers and rotas of national and 
regional speakers for street meeting 
campaigns in Harlem. 

While the party struggled around 
“multi-racial” class issues, such as or- 
ganising successful rent strikes and 
building tenants’ leagues, unlike the 
Socialist Party it also put to the fore 
specific activities for the fight against 
racial discrimination. It mobilised days 
of protests against lynchings, cam- 
paigned against discrimination in em- 
ployment and on work relief schemes. 

Above all, it made an enormous 
breakthrough with its championing of 
the Scottsboro Boys, who were framed 
in the south on rape charges and threat- 
ened with the death penalty. Using In- 
ternational Labour Defense, and later 
the League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights, the party established this case 
as a worldwide cause celebre and placed 
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the spotlight on southern racism. 

The case, initially ignored by the 
much more influential but moderate 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People (NAACP), 
established the party amongst a whole 
layer of the black masses as a champion 
against racial oppression. By the late 
twenties, using these methods, the party 
had recruited hundreds of black peo- 
ple, by the 1930s several thousand. 

This work went a long way to ena- 
bling the communists to challenge the 
official racism of the labour movement. 
The problem was that it coincided with 
the Comintern’s ultra-left “third pe- 
riod”, 

This meant that in practice the com- 
munists set up their own red unions and 
left the mass of white workers in the 
AFL unions in the hands of racist reac- 
tionary leaders. 

Meanwhile, the party’s work gave it 
the cadres that would be capable of 
rallying the millions of oppressed blacks 
in the south to a fight against Jim Crow’; 
except that its slogan of national self- 
determination was not activated in the 
south. 

Last, but not least, the work created 
the conditions under which a genuine 
programme for black liberation could 
have been developed out of the lessons 
of black struggles in the USA. But the 
party had become bureaucratised, de- 
bate stifled, and the line of “self-deter- 
mination” had been handed down from 
on high and could only be changed in 
that same lofty place. 

It was left to the Trotskyists to de- 
velop the discussion and elaborate a 
Marxist position on black liberation in 
the USA. 


The Trotskyists and Self- 
Determination 

The Trotskyist opposition leader James 
Cannon was present at the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Comintern and supported 
its line on self-determination. When the 
Trotskyists were expelled from the CP 
in 1928 and set up the Communist 
League of America (CLA) delegates to 
the first CLA conference deleted the call 
for self-determination of Negroes on the 
basis that it needed further discussion. 

Discussions took place in 1933 be- 
tween Trotsky and Arne Swabeck, the 
secretary of the CLA, who was opposed 
to using the slogan. Another participant 
in the discussion was Albert Weisbord, 
a member of the Communist League of 
Struggle and supporter of the slogan. 
Trotsky came down clearly on the side 
of the self-determination slogan. 

Swabeck argued Negroes had no 
separate language or special customs or 
religion and had become fully assimi- 
lated and “Americanised”: 

“It is therefore our opinion that the 
American negroes are a racial minority 
whose positions and interests are sub- 
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cvuntry and depending upon them.”* 

Trotsky was not convinced. While 
agreeing that, “the negroes are a race 
and not a nation”, he went on: 

“Nations grow out of racial material 
under definite conditions. The Negroes 
in Africa are not yet a nation but they 
are in the process of forming a nation. 
We do not obligate the negroes to be- 
come a nation: whether they are is a 
question of their consciousness, that is 
what they desire and what they strive 
for; > 

Trotsky was concerned that opposi- 
tion to self-determination could stem 
from a fear of offending chauvinist and 
racist white workers: 

“99.9% of the American workers 
are chauvinists: in relation to the 
negroes they are hangmen as they are 
also towards the Chinese etc. It is nec- 
essary to make them understand that 
the American state is not their state and 
that they do not have to be the guard- 
ians of this state. Those American work- 
ers who say: ‘The Negroes should sepa- 
rate if they so desire, and we will defend 
them against our American police’ - 
those are revolutionists, | have confi- 
dence in them.”® 

But blacks themselves were not rais- 
ing the demand, argued Swabeck. 
Trotsky countered: 

“If the Negroes do not at present 
demand self-determination it is of 
course for the same reason that the 
white workers do not yet advance the 
slogan of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The Negroes have not yet got it 
into their heads that they dare carve out 
a piece of the great and mighty states 
for themselves.” 

In a later discussion with CLR James 
in 1939, both James and Trotsky agreed 
that the real content of the mass move- 
ment of Garveyism was a desire for 
resistance to racism. As James ex- 
plained, they had: 

“... not the slightest intention of 
going back to Africa, but were glad to 
follow a militant leadership.”® 

Trotsky argued that in different cir- 
cumstances (a Japanese invasion or the 
triumph of fascism) this desire could 
quickly turn into a real mass movement 
for self-determination. 

Trotsky clearly believed that the 
whole question of self-determination 
for black people in the USA had great 
revolutionary potential. It might start 
as amovement for democratic demands 
and for equal rights, and might initially 
be led by the petit bourgeoisie. But it 
had the potential to move in the direc- 
tion of permanent revolution, with the 
black masses becoming the most ad- 
vanced section of all the oppressed and 
exploited in the USA in the struggle for 
revolution. This was why it was crucial 
to carry on a ceaseless struggle amongst 
white workers in support of such de- 
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In the 1939 discussion with James, 
Trotsky made clear that he disagreed 
with the way the Communist Party posi- 
tively advocated a separate state: 

“| do not propose for the party to 
advocate... . but only to proclaim our 
obligation to support the struggle for 
self-determination if the negroes them- 
selves want it.”? 

In retrospect, the slogans adopted in 
the 1930s by Trotsky and the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP-US, a successor 
to the CLA) were correct. Because of 
the situation of blacks in the south - 
economic enslavement combined with 
a denial of democratic rights and a cam- 
paign of racist terror - a mass movement 
for self-determination was a real possi- 
bility. Such a battle against racism and 
Jim Crow could have had a powerful 
revolutionary dynamic. 

History would, in a sense, decide 
whether the slogan of self-determina- 
tion would have to be advocated by 
revolutionaries and not just defended 
as a right. The question for revolution- 
ary Marxists after the Second World 
War was whether this perspective re- 
tained its validity. 


t is fitting that the major Trotskyist 
[ debates on the relationship between 

the struggle for black liberation and 
the struggle for socialism should have 
taken place in the United States—a land 
founded on genocide of the native 
Americans, slavery and Jim Crow apart- 
heid. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
many of these debates occurred during 
the degeneration of Trotskyism after 
1951. For what they bequeath us is a 
series of incomplete positions, devel- 
oped by the post-war leaders of the 
SWP into an abandonment of Marxism 
on the black question. 

According to a resolution to the sec- 
ond conference of the SWP in 1939, the 
struggle itself would decide whether: 

“... the Negroes in America are a 
national minority to which the slogan 
of self-determination applies . . . The 
raising or support of the slogan by the 
masses of Negroes will be the best and 
only proof required.”!° 

If the slogan was embraced by the 
black masses the SWP would support 
it, but until then it would seek other 
ways of developing the black struggle 
and linking it to the general class strug- 
gle for socialism. 

In particular, the party agreed to 
champion the building of an independ- 
ent black movement. A second resolu- 
tion, “The SWP and Negro Work”, ar- 
sued: 

“The SWP proposes that its Negro 
members, aided and supported by the 


party, take the initiative and collaborate 
with other militant Negroes in the for- 
mation of a negro mass organisation 
devoted to the struggle for Negro rights. 
This organisation will NOT be either 
openly or secretly a periphery organi- 
sation of the Fourth International. It will 
be an organisation in which the masses 
of Negroes will be invited to participate 
on a working class programme corre- 
sponding to the day-to-day struggles of 
the masses of Negro workers and farm- 
ers.” 

These basic positions, written by 
C.L.R. James, were a compromise with 
Trotsky’s more positive attitude to self- 
determination but an affirmation of 
Trotsky’s argument for a working class 
black organisation. 


Fighting racism in World War 
Two 
The adoption of these resolutions 
marked a positive turn in the work of 
the SWP. The party intervened vigor- 
ously in the March on Washington 
movement led by A. Philip Randolph, 
the black leader of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

During the war the SWP militants 
carried on this work fighting racism 
inside the army. When the government 
moved to suppress the SWP’s paper and 
imprison its leaders, one observer noted 
that it was not just because of its anti- 
war line: 

“The government’s efforts to sup- 
press the Militant during the war were 
frankly motivated, in part, by the SWP’s 
irreconcilable struggle against all forms 
of white supremacy.”!! 

This work did not result in the birth 
of amass black movement, as James and 
Trotsky had hoped, but it did result in 
the transformation of the SWP from a 
predominantly white organisation into 
one in which almost 50% of the mem- 
bership was black. This was a tremen- 
dous achievement. 

But it meant that the cautious and 
incomplete analysis of the black ques- 
tion in the USA, and a decision on 
whether or not it could be viewed and 
treated as a national question, was not 
really built upon. 

Agnosticism on this question 
seemed to have borne fruit. So, in the 
1948 resolution - also drafted by James 
- agnosticism remained the guiding 
principle. The resolution, “The Revo- 
lutionary Answer to the Negro Problem 
in the US”, analysed the position of 
blacks within US society and explained 
the dynamics of their struggle for equal- 
ity: 
“The Negro people in all aspects of 
their social and cultural life are a part 
of the American people. At the same 
time it must be recognised that the 
Negro struggle is not identical with the 
proletarian movement towards social- 
ism. It exists as a distinct movement of 








an oppressed minority within the coun- 
try, possessing its own historical origins, 
special characteristics, forms of devel- 
opment and methods of action.””” 

James went on to deride those who 
feared the development of a black 
movement, lest it upset the routinist 
assumptions of the labour movement, 
and argued: 

“We say, number one, that the Ne- 
gro struggle, the independent Negro 
struggle, has a vitality and a validity of 
its own;”?? 

The Stalinists, by contrast, feared 
any independent movements as a threat 
to their ability to bureaucratically ma- 
nipulate struggles.'* The white liberals 
saw the independent black struggle as 
a threat to themselves and likely to 
undermine their efforts at reforms en- 
acted from above within capitalism. 

The Trotskyists, however, recog- 
nised the explosive potential of the 
struggle for black equality, even if led 
by people other than themselves. They 
had no reason to fear any movement 
that developed in opposition to the rul- 
ing class and its racist system. The 1948 
position maintained the revolutionary 
orientation. 

Like its 1939 predecessor, however, 
the position dodged the important ques- 
tion - were black people in the USA a 
nation? 

By 1948 this might well have seemed 
less important. The process of migra- 
tion that occurred before World War 
Two was speeded up. The concentra- 
tion of black people in the rural south - 
the so called “black belt” where 75% 
of the black population of the USA lived 
prior to 1940 - was being undermined 
by the process of migration that com- 
menced during and after the war. 


The roots of oppression 

By 1964 the proportion of blacks in the 
south was down to 54% of the black 
population of the US.'° The great ghet- 
tos of the cities in the north and west 
were creating a diversified black popu- 
lation, increasingly urban and proletar- 
ian. 

Despite white racism in the cities, 
contact between black and white work- 
ers was growing. To some extent this 
excuses the agnosticism of the 1948 
resolution. But only to some extent. For 
the ideas in that resolution of an inde- 
pendent black struggle, unified despite 
the increasing diversity of the black 
communities, based on the existence of 
the black population as a distinct op- 
pressed minority, begged the question 
- nationally oppressed or racially op- 
pressed? 

The question is not academic. If the 
oppression of black people in the USA 
had reached the level of national op- 
pression, if a black national conscious- 
ness had been created out of the mis- 
ery of slavery, segregation and urban 
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poverty, then a revolutionary national 
struggle had the power to explode the 
USA - geographically as well as socially. 

While fighting for working class in- 
dependence, leadership and methods of 
struggle as the only way of ensuring a 
progressive victory in the national strug- 
gle, revolutionaries would be obliged to 
make tactical alliances with those who 
called for a separate black state, includ- 
ing bourgeois and petit-bourgeois lead- 
ers. 

Despite the best efforts of revolu- 
tionary socialists, such a movement 
might not have assumed the form, origi- 
nally envisaged by Trotsky, of a work- 
ers’ and poor farmers’ movement, but 
rather, of a cross-class movement - all 
classes in the black community striving 
for national liberation. Even a move- 
ment for a bourgeois democratic goal 
would deserve the support of revolu- 
tionary socialists against attempts by a 
white racist state to deny it. 

To assert, however, that the black 
question was fundamentally about ra- 
cial oppression, and that racial oppres- 
sion can only be eliminated with the 
destruction of its material base, impe- 
rialist capitalism, poses a different set 
of tasks for Marxists. 

The fight for an integrated anti-rac- 
ist working class movement becomes 
crucial, as only a workers’ revolution 
can rid society of racial oppression. If 
the dynamic is primarily racial, if black 
nationalists represent not a developing 
national consciousness but an illusory 
utopia, then the whole relationship be- 
tween revolutionaries and the demands 
and struggles of black nationalist or- 
ganisations has to change. 

This was a gaping hole in the 1948 
resolution. At the time it did not cause 
any ill effects. But by 1954 the birth of 
a mass civil rights movement among 
black people meant the issue had to be 
resolved. 





Civil Rights 

Led by the reformist NAACP the move- 
ment commenced a struggle against 
segregation in education, winning a 
Supreme Court ruling against such seg- 
regation in four states and in Washing- 
ton DC. White reaction to the ruling, 
led by the Ku Klux Klan, prompted vig- 
orous black struggle. 

Under the leadership of Martin 
Luther King Jr. the black population of 
Montgomery, Alabama, launched a 381 
day boycott of transport in protest at 
segregation. 

In the sixteen years that followed the 
black movement went through several 
transformations, It fragmented into 
numerous movements. And its leaders 
ranged from the reformist King, 
through the revolutionary nationalist 
Malcolm X, to the Maoist influenced 
Black Panthers. 

Was the black struggle a national 
one or an anti-racist one? On the an- 
swer to this question hinged important 
tactics that Trotskyists should take, not 
just to the black struggles that were 
occurring, but to the various leader- 
ships that were competing to direct 
those strugeles. 


Fraser vs Breitman 

In a 1955 internal bulletin of the SWP 
Richard Fraser wrote a document enti- 
tled, “For the Materialist Conception of 
the Negro Struggle”. This document 
challenged the SWP’s traditional agnos- 
ticism on whether or not the black 
population were a national minority, 
and argued against the traditional SWP 
acceptance that, if the black masses 
demanded it, then the SWP would sup- 
port the slogan for self-determination. 
He wrote: 

“The Negro question is not a na- 
tional question because it lacks the fun- 


‘damental groundwork for the develop- 


ment of nationalism; an independent 
system of commodity exchange, or to 
be more precise, a mode of life which 
would make possible the emergence of 
such a system... The Negro question 
is a racial question: a matter of discrimi- 
nation because of skin colour, and that’s 
ally? 

For Fraser, this meant that self-de- 
termination was never an issue for black 
people in the USA and never should be 
allowed to become one. Nationalism 
pandered to white prejudice since it 
tended to confirm the argument - albeit 
in a positive way - in favour of segrega- 
tion. He argued that class was the fun- 
damental driving force of the black 
question, because of its origins in slav- 
ery. 

Fraser insisted this was far more im- 
portant in determining the character of 
black oppression in the USA than the 
national origins of black people in Af- 
rica: 

“The goals which history has dic- 
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tated to them are to achieve complete 
equality through the elimination of ra- 
cial segregation, discrimination, and 
prejudice. That is, the overthrow of the 
race system. It is from these historically 
conditioned conclusions that the Negro 
struggle, whatever its forms, has taken 
the path of the struggle for direct assimi- 
lation. All that we can add to this is that 
these goals cannot be accomplished 
except through the socialist revolu- 
tion.”!” 

The weakness of Fraser’s position lay 
in his elimination of consciousness as a 
factor in the national struggle. He ex- 
cluded, in principle, the possibility of 
racism in the US forging a national con- 
sciousness that could give birth to a 
national movement. Fraser was on firm 
ground when it came to contemporary 
trends. His mistake was to read back 
into the whole of black history this po- 
sition. 

To have excluded from the outset the 
possible development of a national con- 
sciousness as one line of development 
reveals a mechanical, undialectical and. 
potentially, sectarian attitude to the 
national question. It eliminates the sub- 
jective factor from the national ques- 
tion. Yet it was precisely the subjective 
factor that Trotsky regarded as the one 
thing that could lend the black question 
a national character in the US. 

Despite this weakness Fraser was 
right to insist that it was time for the 
SWP to come clean. Had the struggle 
decided the fate of the black question, 
as the 1939 resolution suggested? And 
if so, what had it decided? 

Trotsky’s prognosis about the pos- 
sible development of the US black 
population towards nationhood had 
been disproved by events. US capital- 
ism had not only integrated black peo- 
ple into the workforce, and dispersed 
them across the nation in so doing, it 
had imparted into their consciousness 
the goals of equality. 

Every significant black struggle was 
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a fight for equality, a fight against dis- 
crimination, a fight against their status 
as second class citizens of the USA. 
Trotsky’s prognosis about the national 
question in the 1930s no longer applied 
in the 1950s. Struggle, and objective 
developments in US capitalism, had 
decided the fate of the black question, 
and Fraser was right - it was a question 
of racial oppression, not national op- 
pression. 

In contrast to this analysis, faced 
with the growth of the civil rights move- 
ment, and its later nationalist offshoots, 
the SWP decided that the struggle had 
created a black nation - or more pre- 
cisely that it had created black nation- 
alism - and that was just fine. 


Centrism tailing nationalism 
For by this time the SWP had ceased to 
be any sort of revolutionary party. 
Along with the rest of the Fourth Inter- 
national'* it had undergone a profound 
degeneration. 

In place of the revolutionary party 
as the leadership of the class struggle, 
it hunted the colonial and semi-colonial 
world for “unconscious Trotskyists”, 
like Castro in Cuba and Ben Bella in 
Algeria. An assortment of revolution- 
ary nationalists and left Stalinists be- 
came the objects of worship. The reflec- 
tion of this on US soil was the black 
movement. 

When militant nationalists like 
Malcolm X, Stokely Carmichael and the 
Black Panthers arrived on the scene, the 
SWP discovered its very own versions 
of unconscious Trotskyism. Its theoreti- 
cal gap was plugged with grotesque 
opportunism towards any and every 
black leader. 

In 1963 the SWP updated its posi- 
tion with a new resolution on the black 
question, “Freedom Now”. The vestiges 
of the 1939 and 1948 resolutions that 
had championed revolutionary 
integrationism were expunged. 
Integrationism and separatism were 
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given equal billing: 

“Negro nationalism is progressive 
because it contributes to the creation of 
such an independent Negro movement. 
It will remain progressive so long as it 
fulfils that function, whether the strug- 
gle be fought along integrationist or 
separatist lines.”' 

In part, the SWP’s espousal of na- 
tionalism and separatism flowed from 
their correct understanding that part of 
the impulse towards separatism repre- 
sented a rejection of white US values. 

But this was only part of the impulse, 
a part that would have to be sensitively 
and patiently dealt with by a revolution- 
ary party fighting for a class perspec- 
tive. Another part of the impulse, in fact 
a very big part of it, was the leadership 
of the black movement. 

A section of that leadership was the 
intensely separatist, and in many re- 
spects reactionary, Black Muslim move- 
ment of Elijah Muhammad. Their sepa- 
ratism had little to do with the desires 
of the black masses and everything to 
do with their utopian project of creat- 
ing a separate black Muslim state. 

Overlooking the reactionary aspects 
of such a theocratic project, the SWP 
defended this brand of separatism, only 
to tail obediently behind Malcolm X’s 
more sophisticated (and revolutionary 
nationalist inspired) separatism when 
he split from the Muslims. 

The same pattern of tailing any radi- 
cal black movement saw the SWP be- 
coming cheer leaders for the Panthers, 
the Black Power movement and just 
about anybody else they could find. 

Underlying this abject capitulation 
to separatism lay the party’s interpre- 
tation of its own historic position on 
nationalism. When the black struggle 
elevated nationalist leaders to the fore 
the SWP concluded that the struggle 
was a national struggle after all. There- 
fore - according to the SWP’s “devel- 
opment” of Trotsky’s views on national 
struggles - the question of independent 
working class leadership could be held 
in abeyance unless and until the na- 
tional struggle had run its course. 

Even if the struggle were a national 
struggle the SWP’s position on the na- 
tionalist leaders would have been 
wrong. Trotskyists seek concretely to 
connect any struggle for self-determi- 
nation with working class overthrow of 
capitalism. Support for self-determina- 
tion and, when necessary, advocacy of 
independence, allows socialists maxi- 
mum leverage to split workers from 
their bourgeois leaders. 

But Trotskyists seek to bring the 
working class to the head of any na- 
tional struggle so that it can be con- 
nected and carry over into the fight to 
overthrow capitalism. If the independ- 
ence struggle were to fall short of this 
then it would be the black working class 
who would remain exploited and op- 


pressed as a class and national freedom 
will not deliver the social gains they 
expected at the outset. 

The SWP abandoned this approach 
but also had to avoid embracing Stalin- 
ism with its entire logic of completely 
subordinating the class struggle to the 
national one. Hence, their centrist al- 
ternative, which was to confuse the 
national and socialist aspects of the 
struggle of black Americans. 

George Breitman was called upon to 
theorise this: 

“Those black nationalists who slight 
the socialist element inherent in their 
movement commit an error compara- 
ble to those who today slight black na- 
tionalism. Here the colonial revolution 
they feel kinship with has something to 
teach them. Cuba and Algeria have re- 
cently shown how a nationalist, demo- 
cratic, revolutionary mass movement 
can, through conclusions derived from 
direct experience in struggle with im- 
perialism and its agents, grow over into 
a consciously socialist movement, party 
and government. We believe that this 
dynamic of permanent revolution will 
be operative in the evolution of Ameri- 
can black nationalism too.” 

Black nationalism is inherently so- 
cialist, according to Breitman. This 
could not be further from the truth. 

The black nationalism of Elijah 
Muhammad did not have so much as a 
whiff of socialism about it, notwith- 
standing Malcolm X’s origins in this 
movement. Breitman also fails to dif- 
ferentiate between types of black na- 
tionalism - that of the Muslims and that 
of the later Malcolm X. 

For him the nationalism of an op- 
pressed people is, in and of itself, pro- 
gressive. According to Breitman, Cuba 
and Algeria were proof positive that 
national and democratic struggles au- 
tomatically lead to socialist movements 
and regimes arising. 

In fact, as is doubly clear from the 
vantage point of the 1990s, Cuba dem- 
onstrated only the ability of Stalinism 
to create a bureaucratic workers’ state 
without any independent political rule 
or control by the mass of the working 
class, 

And the history of Algerian capital- 
ism since independence proves not the 
spontaneously “socialist” character of 
national movements in oppressed na- 
tions, but nothing more than the abil- 
ity of such movements and regimes tem- 
porarily to put on a left face. 

Neither proved that socialism could 
triumph without a revolutionary party. 
Indeed, the subsequent development of 
both countries proves the exact oppo- 
site. 

The dynamic of permanent revolu- 
tion requires a party and programme if 
it is to lead to a socialist resolution of 
the crisis. 

It is not automatic. If it was there 


would be no need for a revolutionary 
party to fight for it against bourgeois 
and petit-bourgeois nationalists who 
direct the struggle away from socialist 
goals. 

By the end of the 1960s the SWP, 
having embraced separatism as well as 
black nationalism as inherently social- 
ist, believed that a separate black party 
was both necessary and desirable. 


A black revolutionary party? 
In 1967 the SWP adopted a new reso- 
lution calling for an independent black 
political party. What should be the class 
basis of this party? 

This was answered not in the unam- 
biguous form of a working class pro- 
gramme, but in what Breitman termed 
the “proletarian-socialist in tendency” 
character of black nationalism?!. This 
was how the SWP put it: 

“Similarly the Socialist Workers 
Party favours the formation of an inde- 
pendent party uniting Afro-Americans 
in political struggle for their just rights 
and freedom. 

It believes that black people have the 
democratic right to decide their own 
destiny and that, without such a politi- 
cal instrument, they cannot effectively 
advance their immediate well being or 
attain their ultimate goals.”” 

This is an admission that the sup- 
posed revolutionary party of the US 
working class, the SWP, could not of- 
fer revolutionary leadership to the black 
masses under any circumstances. 

It is to concede that a non-class 
based party (or more accurately a party 
led by representatives of the bourgeoi- 
sie and staffed by the petit bourgeoisie 
- there can never be non-class based 
parties) is the only way that black peo- 
ple can secure their liberation in the 
USA. 

It is to accept the nationalists’ con- 
tention that a socialist revolution, led 
by an integrated revolutionary party and 
carried out by an integrated working 
class, cannot eradicate racism and black 
oppression. And it is totally wrong on 
all counts. 


Conclusion 
For revolutionaries in the USA today 
learning the lessons from both the Com- 
munist Party and the Socialist Workers’ 
Party’s experiences in fighting racism 
and developing a revolutionary answer 
to racial oppression is vital. 

For by avoiding the mistakes they fell 
into, and by assimilating and develop- 
ing the best contributions both parties 
made in their revolutionary periods, a 
fighting programme for black liberation 
can be developed anew. 

And that is an urgent task for revo- 
lutionaries in the USA, where the fight 
for black liberation remains of strate- 
gic importance to the struggle for 
socialism. 
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rnest Mandel, leader of the 
United Secretariat of the Fourth 
International (USFI), and one of 
the key figures of post-war Trotskyism, 
died on 20 July 1995 at the age of 72. 

The lengthy obituaries that appeared 
in several major European newspapers 
such as Le Monde (France), Le Soir 
(Belgium), The Guardian (Britain), and 
the fact that his death was reported by 
the French Communist Party daily, 
P’Humanité, all indicate that Mandel 
had a far greater influence and was 
more widely known than any of the 
other post-war leaders of the Fourth In- 
ternational. 

For many USFI members, Mandel 
represented the voice of orthodoxy, a 
living continuity with another, more 
radical period in the life of the Interna- 
tional, a brilliant and solid base for the 
organisation’s leadership. He was, af- 
ter all, the architect and principal 
founder of the USFI. 

But although he was far more pro- 
lific than any of his contemporaries, and 
despite his contributions in the field of 
Marxist political economy which largely 
account for this relative fame, Mandel’s 
life work was marked by the same in- 
ability to grapple with the real problems 
of revolutionary Marxism that ham- 
pered the leaders of post-war centrist 
Trotskyism. 


The revolutionary fight 
against Nazism 

Mandel was raised in a left socialist 
household. His father had been a friend 
of the Polish revolutionary, Karl Radek, 
and bound volumes of Kautsky’s theo- 
retical journal Die Neue Zeit were to 
be found in the family library. 

The young Ernest Mandel joined the 
small Belgian section of the Fourth [n- 
ternational in 1939 and became a close 
friend of the talented young Marxist, 
Abram Leon. At the age of 19 he be- 
came a Central Committee member of 
the underground Belgian section and 
three years later he participated in the 
1944 clandestine European conference 
of the Fourth International. Shortly af- 
terwards, he was arrested for the third 
time and spent the rest of the war in a 
Nazi labour camp. 

After the end of the war, Mandel be- 
came a key element in the new Interna- 
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tional leadership that was being recon- 
structed by Michel Pablo and others. 
Mandel quickly showed himself to be a 
prolific writer, a tireless organiser and 
an able theoretician. In 1946, at the age 
of only 23, he was appointed to the In- 
ternational Secretariat. During this pe- 
riod he made significant contributions 
to two major questions that confronted 
the young International leadership: the 
Israel-Arab war in Palestine and the 
class nature of the post-war Eastern 
European states. 

Basing himself on the work of 
Leon—who had been killed in 
Auschwitz—and on the original anti- 
imperialist positions of the Communist 
International, Mandel helped give the 
International a revolutionary response 
to the events in the Middle East in the 
years 1947-49. Writing under the pseu- 
donym of “Walter” he insisted both on 
the need to defend the Palestinians’ 
right to self-determination while refus- 
ing any concessions to anti-semitism 








disguised as the ideology of national 
liberation. 


The debate on post-war 
eastern Europe 

His contribution to the debate on the 
nature of Stalinist-occupied Eastern 
Europe was equally important, but less 
successful. 

The problem facing the International 
in 1948 was novel and far-reaching. 
What was the class nature of the buffer 
states? If they were capitalist states, 
how could revolutionaries explain the 
nature of the economies that were be- 
coming increasingly identical to that of 
the USSR? If they were some form of 
workers’ state, how could that have 
happened without any kind of workers’ 
revolution, and what were the implica- 
tions for an understanding of Stalinism? 

Mandel’s starting-point was, under- 
standably, to look for parallels in pre- 
vious events. He found one in the shape 
of Trotsky’s analysis of potential devel- 


opments following the Soviet invasion 
and occupation of Poland and Finland 
in 1939. According to Mandel the over- 
throw of capitalism in Eastern Europe 
would only be possible if these coun- 
tries were to be “structurally assimi- 
lated”, that is if they were to become 
geographically and economically inte- 
grated into the Soviet Union. 

Despite the occupation of Eastern 
Europe by the Soviet Armed Forces, 
structural assimilation had not oc- 
curred, therefore these were not work- 
ers’ states. The International adopted 
his analysis at the Second Congress in 
1948. 

Not only was this “orthodoxy” se- 
verely limited by its formal logic, it was 
also totally inadequate when faced with 
the realities of eastern Europe. 

Here the Stalinists had indeed over- 
thrown capitalism but in a counter- 
revolutionary fashion—having at the 
same time ensured the demobilisation, 
indeed crushing, of any independent 
working class organisation—and with- 
out carrying out any real form of “struc- 
tural assimilation”. Mandel, and the FI, 
were left high and dry. As long as they 
clung to this analysis they ignored the 
economic reality of the destruction of 
capitalism due to the false analytical 
starting point. 

The problems with Mandel’s posi- 
tion on Stalinism went even further. 
Following Mandel’s lead, the FI argued 
that Stalinist organisations were those 
that followed Moscow’s orders. Thus, 
any organisation that broke with the 
Kremlin had, of necessity, broken with 
Stalinism. This apparently “orthodox” 
idea, which completely ignored 
Trotsky’s prediction that Stalinism 
would break up along national lines, 
contained within it dangerous oppor- 
tunist kernel that was to be revealed 
only a few months after the Second 
Congress, when the International was 
faced with the Tito-Stalin split. 

Mandel was one of the last members 
of the international leadership to accept 
that capitalism had been overthrown in 
Yugoslavia, long after the more theo- 
retically flexible and erratic Pablo. As 
late as April 1949—two years after the 
application of the first Five Year Plan 
by Tito—Mandel argued at the FI’s In- 
ternational Executive Committee that 
Yugoslavia was still capitalist because 
structural assimilation into the USSR 
had not taken place. 

A few months later, however, 
Mandel accepted that his theory of 
structural assimilation did not fit the 
facts. But one wrong analysis was 
quickly substituted by another. For 
Mandel, Tito had broken with Stalin- 
ism and this regime, unlike the USSR, 
did not require a political revolution to 
bring the workers to power. 

This moment was decisive for both 
Mandel and the whole of the Interna- 


tional. Having espoused ultra-radical 
perspectives during the immediate post- 
war period, in which the rapid rise of 
the FI seemed assured, Mandel in par- 
ticular, and the International generally, 
began to look for other social forces to 
play the role of the locomotive of the 
revolution. The man who had done so 
much to reconstruct the International 
during and after the war now made an 
important contribution to its political 
collapse. 


Revolution as an objective 

process 
Mandel’s method from 1949 onwards 
was characterised by a form of politi- 
cal “processism”. In both his theory and 
his practice, Mandel—and the Interna- 
tional he led—repeatedly suggested that 
the “world revolution” would surge 
forward, as a sort of unconscious proc- 
ess. 

The role of revolutionaries, accord- 
ing to this point of view, was to iden- 
tify the political forces that expressed 
this process, adapt to them. and wait 
for them to do its work. 

Tito was merely to be the first such 
expression of the “world revolution”. In 
the following years and decades it be- 
came embodied in various forces: from 
Mao’s “cultural revolution” through to 
Castroism; from the post-1968 student 
vanguard through to leftist military 
movements like the MFA in the Portu- 
guese revolution; from the Islamic 
movement in Iran’s revolution to the 
Nicaraguan FSLN. And each time 
Mandel played his role in putting a 
“Trotskyist” gloss on the latest oppor- 
tunist turn. 

This objectivist method infected 
Mandel’s analysis of the Soviet Union. 
For example, throughout the 1950s, he 
considered that the development of the 
productive forces inside the USSR, 
linked with the “de-Stalinisation” proc- 
ess after 1953, would lead to far-reach- 
ing reforms of the bureaucracy. 

In 1959 he described the USSR as 
“a society in transition between capital- 
ism and socialism, but which is begin- 
ning to approach its goal as the growth 
of the productive forces, increasing liv- 
ing standards and cultural levels and the 
industrialisation of the countryside en- 
able the resolution of the main contra- 
dictions of the current phase. It is un- 
necessary to add that the overthrow of 
the bureaucracy (albeit slightly liberal- 
ised) and the re-establishment of full 
and total soviet democracy are the con- 
dition sine qua non for the completion 
of the construction of a socialist soci- 
ety” (Quatriéme Internationale, May 
1959, p19) 

This position sums up Mandel’s spe- 
cific centrism. The orthodox Marxist 
flourish at the end, however “unneces- 
sary” it might seem, is in fact gutted of 
its revolutionary content. Mandel was 


convinced that since the bureaucracy 
originated in conditions of material 
scarcity and economic backwardness, 
it would be undermined by further eco- 
nomic success. The political revolution 
would be no more than a puff of wind 
that would topple a redundant struc- 
ture. 

Of course, reality turned out some- 
what differently. Rather than economic 
success undermining the ruling caste, 
this parasitic leadership undermined 
the foundations of planned economy. 
Of course, once again, in the 1970s and 
1980s Mandel was clever enough to 
adjust his position to keep up with the 
evident stagnation in the USSR. But as 
he had done with Tito in Yugoslavia and 
Gomulka in Poland in an earlier period, 
Mandel looked to a “reform” wing of 
the Stalinist bureaucracy, under pres- 
sure from below, to enact crucial meas- 
ures that would open the way for po- 
litical revolution. 

In the ten years since Gorbachev’s 
nomination in 1985, Mandel consist- 
ently failed to understand what was at 
stake in the collapse of Stalinism, or to 
advance a programme that would en- 
able the workers to seize the enormous 
revolutionary opportunities that were 
thrown up. 

In his writings, and in particular in 
his extremely weak book on 
Gorbachev, Mandel revealed the extent 
to which his orthodoxy had been rot- 
ted away by over 40 years of opportun- 
ism. Instead of a revolutionary pro- 
gramme for workers’ power, he put 
forward a series of reforms that he 
called on a “left” wing of the bureauc- 
racy to carry Out. 

The revolutionary crisis in East Ger- 
many revealed all the more clearly the 
processist method with which Mandel 
had functioned for over four decades. 
In 1989, refusing to raise any other slo- 
gans than those of bourgeois democ- 
racy, Mandel insisted that there was no 
restorationist threat: 

“The European bourgeoisie does not 
look favourably on this destabilisation. 
It has no hope of recovering Eastern 
Europe for capitalism ... The main 
question in the political struggles 
underway is not the restoration of capi- 
talism.” 

In other words, restoration simply 
could not take place; the “superior” 
economic form of the degenerate work- 
ers’ state could not collapse under the 
weight of the capitalist challenge. The 
masses’ drive for political democracy 
would inevitably lead to a 
radicalisation. 





Structural reforms 
During the long economic boom in 
Europe the International had under- 
taken a strategic entrist orientation to- 
wards the mass reformist parties of the 
Second International as well as the Sta- 
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linist parties. In his native Belgium, 
from 1954 to 1963 Mandel was an ad- 
visor to the FGTB trade union, work- 
ing closely with the left reformist André 
Renard. At the same time, his group 
carried out entry work in the Belgian 
Socialist Party. 

These material pressures pushed 
Mandel and his co-thinkers into “devel- 
oping” Marxism in such a way that sof- 
tened the edges between it and 
reformism. A good example of this is 
Mandel’s theory of “neo-capitalism”. 
First elaborated in 1964, Mandel was 
to say in 1968 that neo-capitalism was 
a “third stage of development of capi- 
talism”, “as different from monopoly 
capitalism or imperialism described by 
Lenin, Hilferding and others as mo- 
nopoly capitalism was different from 
classical 19th century laissez-faire capi- 
talism.” (International Socialist Review 
Nov/Dec 1968 p2). 

This new stage of capitalism was 
immune to a 1929-33 type slump or 
economic catastrophe, according to 
Mandel, due to the ability of govern- 
ments to intervene to regulate the busi- 
ness cycle after the second world war. 
Crisis would occur in the form of 
“short-term fluctuations”. This type of 
capitalism, being a new stage, would 
naturally require a modified pro- 
gramme. Effectively surrendering to 
those, like the Cliffites, who argued that 


Much of his economic work was an 
ambitious attempt to synthesise the 
classical work of Marx with a host 
of contemporary post-war 


economic trends 


the Transitional Programme was only 
of any use in revolutionary crises, Man- 
del elaborated a programme of “struc- 
tural reforms”. The worst example of 
this was his pamphlet, A Socialist Strat- 
egy for Western Europe, published in 
the early 1970s by the Institute for 
Workers’ Control. 

This programme included various 
isolated transitional demands, But these 
were gutted of theri revolutionary con- 
tent. hey were not to be imposed from 
below by new organisations of struggle, 
nor did they culminate in the goal of 
overthrowing the capitalist state. 

The end of the 1960s and beginning 
of the 1970s forced Mandel into an- 
other U-turn. “Short-term fluctuations” 
gave way to a period of generalised re- 
cessions. Mandel soon buried his theory 
of neo-capitalism and by 1972 had ar- 
rived at a theory of “late capitalism”. 

In a complete turnaround Mandel 
argued that “The era of late capitalism 
is not a new epoch of capitalist devel- 
opment. It is merely a further develop- 
ment of the imperialist, monopoly-capi- 
talist epoch” (Late Capitalism, p9). 
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Whereas four years earlier, neo-capital- 
ism was completely different to Lenin’s 
imperialist stage, now “the character- 
istics of the imperialist epoch enumer- 
ated by Lenin... remain fully valid for 
late capitalism.” 

Typically, Mandel never accounted 
for the change but it did allow for a 
more leftist presentation of the transi- 
tional programme in the more radical 
climate of the 1970s in western Europe. 


Marxist economic theory 
It was as a “Marxist economist” that 
Mandel was able to break out of the 
ghetto of Trotskyist politics and estab- 
lish a global reputation within the aca- 
demic world and amongst social science 
publishing houses. Marxist Economic 
Theory (1962) broke the monopoly that 
Stalinists had on Marxist critiques of 
capitalism in the post-war period. 

His Introduction to Marxist Eco- 
nomics (1963) sold hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies in over a dozen lan- 
guages. Late Capitalism (1975) and 
The Second Slump (1978) were consid- 
ered major contributions to the study 
of the course of capitalism after the end 
of the long boom. 

Much of this work was an ambitious 
attempt to synthesise the classical work 
of Marx with a host of contemporary 
post-war economic trends: the third 
technological revolution; permanent 
inflation and credit expansion; the end 
of empire. Mandel was concerned to 
demonstrate the enduring relevance of 
Marx’s critique of capitalism as an eco- 
nomic system that is ephemeral, crisis 
wracked and doomed. This was its pro- 
gressive, anti-reformist and anti-Stalin- 
ist thrust. Unlike some “Trotskyists” he 
did not write as though little of sub- 
stance had changed in the course of 
post-war capitalist developments. 

But Mandel’s intellectual appetite 
for reconciling reform with revolution 
in politics means that his economic 
work can justifiably be accused of ec- 
lecticism. 

On the one hand, he went to great 
lengths to refute alien theories of capi- 
talist development and crisis— 
Keynesianism, permanent arms 
economy, unequal exchange between 
imperialism and the third world, for 
example. 

On the other, he loaded his work 
with “insights” drawn from other theo- 
retical traditions on the left and in aca- 
demic life. 

This is nowhere clearer than in his 
theory of capitalist crisis itself, where 
he rejects “monocausal” theories of cri- 
sis (i.e. the over-accumulation of capi- 
tal) and opts for an explanation based 
on underconsumption, over-accumula- 
tion and disproportionality—acting as 
a series of relatively “independent vari- 
ables”. 

What results is an unstructured hi- 


erarchy of questionable analytical rig- 
our and dubious predictive power: who 
can forget Mandel’s strident prediction 
of immediate economic slump in the 
wake of the October 1987 stock mar- 
ket crash? Nevertheless, Mandel’s rivals 
in this sphere have scarcely a better 
record and indeed to an important ex- 
tent the elaboration of a scientific Marx- 
ist theory of capitalist development (and 
hence at the same time of crisis) remains 
to be done and will be achieved in part 
through a critique of Mandel‘s work. 


The USFI, Castro and beyond 
Abstract re-statements of Marxist ba- 
sics, coupled with opportunist adapta- 
tions was the hallmark of the USFI and 
of Mandel’s leadership. This was par- 
ticularly clear in the enthusiastic treat- 
ment given to Castro and the Cuban CP 
who were treated to the same kind of 
favours as those reserved for Tito in the 
period 1948-1951. 

In the founding document of the 
USFI (1963), Mandel wrote: “The vic- 
tory in Cuba marked the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of the world 
revolution; for, aside from the Soviet 
Union, this is the first workers’ state es- 
tablished outside the bounds of the Sta- 
linist apparatus.” 

Ignoring both the decisive lack of 
real workers’ democracy and the Sta- 
linist nature of Castro’s rule, Mandel 
gave a succinct description of his view 
of the role of the Fourth International: 

“The appearance of more workers’ 
states through further development of 
the colonial revolution, particularly in 
countries like Algeria, would help 
strengthen and enrich the international 
current of Castroism, give it longer 
range perspectives and help bring it 
closer to understanding the necessity for 
a new revolutionary Marxist interna- 
tional of mass parties. 

Fulfilment of this historic possibil- 
ity depends in part on the role which 
the Fourth International plays in the 
colonial revolution and the capacity of 
sections of the Fourth International to 
help win fresh victories.” 

Following the method established 
with Tito in 1948, the newly re-unified 
“world party of socialist revolution” was 
a cheerleader for petit-bourgeois revo- 
lutions, be they Stalinist or nationalist 
in inspiration. Thus to the end of his life, 
Mandel opposed calls for political revo- 
lution in Vietnam and Cuba, and, for 
much of the time, in China as well. 

Still using his mistaken method of 
the 1940s, Mandel argued that because 
these parties had carried out revolutions 
against the will of the Kremlin, they 
were not Stalinist. Permanent revolu- 
tion, argued Mandel, was still on the 
agenda. However, it would not be the 
working class led by revolutionaries 
who would consciously put this into 
practice, but rather a “blunted instru- 


ment” which would express the “dy- 
namic of the world revolution”. Once 
again, orthodoxy was put at the service 
of opportunism. 


The “new vanguard” 

The events of May 1968 in France, 
the student revolt and general strike, 
were to push the USFI rapidly to the left 
as they chased the “new vanguard”. 

The students appeared far to the left 
of the stuffy reformist bureaucrats and 
Stalinist fellow-travellers Mandel and 
his co-thinkers had been orienting to. 
“Structural anti-capitalist reforms” 
were thrown out of the window in fa- 
vour of an ultra-left denial of the hold 
of reformism on the working class, and 
calls for guerrilla struggle. 

Mandel broke from his strategic 
entrist orientation and called for the 
creation of new revolutionary parties in 
the imperialist heartlands, arguing that 
the “centre of the world revolution” had 
shifted back to Europe and the USA. 

This “new leftism” made little differ- 
ence to Mandel and the USFI’s oppor- 
tunist politics. They repeatedly aban- 
doned programmatic positions in order 
to link up with “new” political forces. 
Most notable of these was the PRT(C), 
political wing of the Argentine ERP 
urban guerrillas, which was welcomed 
into the international despite being pro- 
Maoist, pro-Korean and distinctly anti- 
Trotskyist. 

The defeat of the Portuguese revo- 
lution in the mid-70s and the wane of 
the post-68 revolutionary wave found 
Mandel justifying the new turn of the 
USFI, back towards the forces of the 
anti-imperialist revolution—the FSLN 
in Nicaragua and even the Khomeini 
movement in Iran. 


Mandel vs Barnes on 
“permanent revolution” 

When the US section of the USFI, 
under Jack Barnes, drew the logical 
conclusions of Mandel’s politics and 
openly attacked Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution, once again 
Mandel defended “orthodoxy”. 

A special issue of International 
Viewpoint “In Defence of Permanent 
Revolution” carried Mandel’s reply. It 
is extremely revealing of the nature and 
the limits of Mandel’s talents. His ab- 
stract description of the nature of per- 
manent revolution is correct and in 
many respects a repetition of Trotsky’s 
position. 

However the Trotsky Mandel really 
defended was not the revolutionary 
Trotsky of 1917, but the centrist 
Trotsky before he joined the Bolsheviks, 
the brilliant theoretician who mistook 
potential for process, who opposed 
Lenin’s fight for a revolutionary pro- 
gramme and party, arguing that objec- 
tive tendencies would accomplish the 
tasks of the revolution. 


When as a 
result the 
masses 
deserted the 
FSLN, resulting 
in its 
ignominious 
electoral 
defeat, neither 
Mandel nor his 
organisation 
attempted to 
draw a 
balance sheet 
of the FSLN’s 
practice, or of 
their own 
political 
adaptations to 
it. 


This processism, which Trotsky only 
finally broke with in 1917, was the es- 
sence of Mandel’s objectivist centrism. 
Again it was a defence of Trotskyism 
which gutted the theory of its revolu- 
tionary content. In practice Mandel was 
at one with Barnes in having no use for 
such a perspective in actual revolution- 
ary situations. 

The Nicaraguan Sandinistas were 
hailed as having created a healthy work- 
ers’ state, despite the complete lack of 
workers’ democracy, the continuing 
existence of capitalism and the anti- 
working class attacks that were increas- 
ingly carried out by the FSLN leader- 
ship after 1985. 

When as a result the masses deserted 
the FSLN, resulting in its ignominious 
electoral defeat, neither Mandel nor his 
organisation attempted to draw a bal- 
ance sheet of the FSLN’s practice, or 
of their own political adaptations to it. 


“Socialist democracy” 

The 1970s also saw the growing frag- 
mentation of Stalinism with strong so- 
cial democratic trends increasingly 
dominating the Italian and Spanish CPs 
Once again Mandel was to the fore 
courting the Eurocommunists, defend- 
ing the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
as only he knew how, by painting it in 
social democratic colours as a multi- 
party democracy for all parties whether 
they were pro-capitalist or not. 

During the Polish revolutionary 
events of 1980-81, Mandel developed 
this USFI view on “socialist democ- 
racy”, arguing not for soviet democracy, 
rule by workers councils, but for the 
“combining” of workers’ and bourgeois 
democracy through the election of a 
second, workers council chamber of the 
Polish parliament! 

By adapting to left-reformist cur- 
rents in Solidarnose and covering up 
their criticism of the restorationist 
Walesa leadership, the USFI failed in 
the first of what was to be a decade of 
stern tests with regard to Stalinism. 

Having been proved decisively 
wrong by the restoration of capitalism 
in East Germany in 1990, Mandel, with 
the USFI following his lead, went into 
a tail-spin of demoralisation in the 
1990s. He became profoundly pessi- 
mistic for the future of his International 
and his brand of politics, despite the 
enormous opportunities for revolution- 
aries that exist following the collapse of 
Stalinism. 

Whilst recognising in 1992 that 
“what is at stake today is dramatic: it is 
literally a question of the physical sur- 
vival of humanity”, Mandel argued that 
his International no longer had the “pre- 
tension” of being the World Party of 
Socialist Revolution, but was instead 
merely a tributary of the “world revo- 
lutionary movement” in which the de- 
cisive differences between reformism 


and revolution were no longer applica- 


ble. 


Strategic demoralisation 
This analysis—Mandel’s analysis—was 
that which triumphed at the recent 14th 
Congress of the USFI, held shortly be- 
fore his death, and at which he made 
the opening declaration. The demoral- 
ised opportunist had decisively replaced 
the orthodox Marxist. 

The reason for this demoralisation 
is not hard to find: it lay in the collapse 
of Stalinism and in the failure of his 
strategic prognoses on the development 
of the political revolution to be realised. 

Stalinist economic development did 
not lead towards socialism. No left wing 
was thrown up by the bureaucracy. 
Capitalism is being restored in the 
former Warsaw Pact countries. 

Mandel’s failed illusions in Stalinism 
undermined what remained of his revo- 
lutionary orthodoxy. 

In his obituary of Kautsky, Trotsky 
argued that the pre-1914 “pope ot 
Marxism” was “a propagandist and 
populariser of Marxism (who) saw his 
principal theoretical mission as the rec- 
onciling of reform and revolution”. 

Formed in a different epoch, never- 
theless the same can be said of Mandel. 
with whom the parallels with Kautsky 
are striking. 

Talented intellectuals, both men 
made valuable contributions to defend- 
ing elements of the Marxism they inher- 
ited. 

But they both failed ultimately to 
develop that theory, to be able to apply 
it ina living, revolutionary fashion when 
faced with decisive developments in the 
class struggle. Instead they offered revo- 
lutionary workers a centrist parody of 
Marxism. 


Mandel's legacy 

What will remain of Mandel’s legacy in 
ten years time? Certainly his economic 
writings will continue to be read and no 
doubt stimulate others to produce a 
genuine Marxist understanding of capi- 
talism today. But Mandel’s legacy has 
to be judged by what he undoubtedly 
regarded as his life’s work: being the 
principal leader and theoretician of the 
post-war Fourth International and its 
principal successor, the USFI. 

In virtually every respect, Mandel’s 
life paralleled that of his organisation. 
For over half a century he fought to 
maintain the unity of the International, 
whatever the political cost. As he wrote 
in 1953 in a letter to US Trotskyist 
George Breitman, shortly after the 
SWP-led International Committee split 
from the International: 

“It is well known that a common 
programme has never prevented a pe- 
riodic appearance of tactical differences 
and will never do so. Therefore, there 
is only one basic loyalty possible to keep 
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our movement together: the loyalty to 
the International! One has to penetrate 
oneself in one’s most intimate con- 
sciousness with the conviction that the 
International, not only as a program or 
a body of ideas but as an organisation 
with a given structure, represents all 
hopes of mankind in our epoch... To 
split the International before it has dem- 
onstrated its inadequacy in events of 
colossal historical scope is a real crime 
against the labour movement.” 

Mandel hated splits. He was pre- 
pared to tolerate the grossest opportun- 
ism inside the USFI, on condition that 
it could be dressed up or defended in 
the name of Trotskyism. 

It pained him when sections or fac- 
tions pursued the logic of the USFls 
opportunist politics and broke with 
Trotskyism’s basic building blocs. 

Mandel found himself in this pre- 
dicament on more than one occasion. 
A whole period of opportunism, sanc- 
tioned by the leadership of the Interna- 
tional, often led to unintended, if en- 
tirely predictable results: one section or 
faction would throw the whole 
Trotskyist baggage overboard in pursuit 
of some centrist goal. 

The LSSP in Sri Lanka ended up 
entering a bourgeois government. The 
SWP (US) broke with the International 
and Trotskyism to draw closer to 
Castro. Basque supporters of the USF] 
disappeared into ETA. 

Each time Mandel, with heavy heart, 
would disassociate the USFI from the 
results of its earlier phase of leadership, 
even at the same time doubting whether 
an open split was in reality justifted. 

That sums the man up. He argued 
consistently that because the USFI had 
not led the masses to defeat and betrayal 
like the Second or Third International 
all revolutionaries should be in its ranks. 

This argument gave his organisation 
a blank cheque to carry out any number 
of opportunist twists and turns, none 
of which would appear to matter as long 
as the International remained essen- 
tially impotent. 

The question of programme was 
thus secondary, way behind loyalty to 
“an organisation with a given struc- 
ture”——in other words, the USFI. 

Today the USFI is weaker that at any 
time since the 1960s and, under 
Mandel’s guidance, signed a collective 
suicide note at its last Congress (see 
Workers Power 192). Will the final act 
of self-destruction follow? 

It would be a brave observer who 
would predict that the USFI will still 
exist as an organisation a decade after 
the death of its founder. In an impor- 
tant sense to write the obituary of Er- 
nest Mandel is to write the obituary of 
the USFI as a living centrist organisa- 
tion 
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inety years ago this autumn, the 
Ni first Russian revolution reached 

its climax. On 13 October a 
Soviet of workers’ deputies met for the 
first time; a mass strike wave was 
underway and a general strike in prepa- 
ration. Armed insurrection, barricades 
and repression followed swiftly in No- 
vember and December. 

The massacre of unarmed protesters 
in St Petersburg on 9 January 1905 had 
inaugurated a year of revolution which 
was to see the Russian workers make 
their first bid for power, a dress re- 
hearsal for 1917. 

It was the moment all Russian revo- 
lutionaries had been waiting for. The 
revolution was to put the competing 
programmes, strategies and political 
methods within Russian Marxism to the 
test , in particular those of Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

Two years before, at the Third Con- 
gress of the Russian Social Democratic 
and Labour Party (RSDLP) in 1903, the 
Russian revolutionaries had split into 
two rival organisations, the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks. 

Although ostensibly a split over or- 
zinisational forms, with Lenin’s Bol- 
_~é.tks favouring a more tightly organ- 

-2 2nd disciplined “vanguard” party 
"7 t2.at proposed by Menshevik lead- 
~ -_.7 as Julius Martov, events soon 
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revealed that the initial dispute had 
masked radically different attitudes to 
the class struggle. 

Those who like revolutionary history 
to be an uncomplicated story of heroes 
and traitors should steer well clear of 
1905. The record of both Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks in that revolutionary 
year combines major advances with 
serious mistakes. By learning from 
those mistakes, in the long aftermath of 
the revolution, Lenin was able to arm 
the Bolsheviks for the successful strug- 
gle of 1917, just as Trotsky was to com- 
plete his evolution from a left-wing 
form of Menshevism to Bolshevism. 

It was only after these elements had 
been combined and fused in the cruci- 
ble of war and revolution that they were 
codified in the programme and practice 
of the Communist International in its 
revolutionary years (1919-1923). 

Today revolutionaries can also learn 
a lot from this experience. Lenin and 
Trotsky’s struggles in 1905 were more 
than just disagreements over tactics: 
they were about programme, perspec- 
tives and the relationship between the 
party and the class—precisely the issues 
which confuse and disorientate much 
of the left today. 

Tony Cliff, and other leaders of the 
Socialist Workers Party, make great 
play of the argument that Lenin and the 
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Bolsheviks led the 1917 revolution with 
“exactly the same programme as the 
Mensheviks .. . the one written in 
1903”. They aim by this to excuse their 
own opportunist refusal to elaborate a 
programme for the working class move- 
ment. This article shows how, on the 
contrary, before the ink dried on the 
1903 programme, reality pitched both 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks into a liv- 
ing struggle to concretise and improve 
their political programmes. 

This made the difference between 
victory and defeat, between 1905 and 
1917, and in the process changed the 


Marxist conception of the revolution- 


ary programme. 

The main events of 1905 tell a story 
of a weak and backward Tsarist aristoc- 
racy, unable to govern and unwilling to 
reform; a rising bourgeoisie with few 
domestic social roots, heavily depend- 
ent on Tsarism and terrified of the 
growing working class; a massive peas- 
antry determined to free itself from 
landlordism; and a small but highly 
concentrated and militant working class 
which was to go from police-run trade 
unions to workers’ councils in the space 
of nine months, and launch a deter- 
mined bid for power. 

In short the Russian revolution was 
a bourgeois revolution, in a backward 
country, in which the working class 
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would have to play a decisive role. 

The immediate tasks of the revolu- 
tion would be bourgeois in that they 
would have to clear the road for further 
capitalist development. This was a truth 
which ail strands of Russian Marxism 
agreed with. They had spelled it out in 
the debates of the late 19th century 
against the utopian socialists and 
Populists who thought that on the ba- 
sis of peasant communes and the near 
absence of modern industry, Russia 
could leap directly from feudalism to 
socialism, bypassing the entire histori- 
cal epoch of capitalism. 

Another fundamental belief, on 
which all wings of the RSDLP agreed, 
was Plekhanov’s famous statement that, 
“the Russian revolution will triumph as 
a workers’ revolution, or not at all”. 

But it was over the concrete relation- 
ship between working class struggle 
and the bourgeois revolution that ma- 
jor differences emerged, amplifying the 
organisational split of 1903 into a con- 
crete programmatic difference. 


Before 9 January 
The latter half of 1904, following 
Tsarism’s military disasters in the war 
with Japan, was characterised by vacil- 
lation in the ranks both of the Tsarist 
autocracy and the liberal bourgeoisie. 

On 12 August 1904 the Tsar an- 
nounced an “Era of Trust”, appointed 
Prince Mirsky to replace the hardline 
prime minister Plehve (who had just 
been assassinated) and allowed the 
bourgeoisie to convene a private and 
unofficial conference of the Zemstvos. 

These were powerless, regional con- 
sultative bodies, and their November 
1904 conference passed a suitably timid 
request for liberal reforms, which made 
no mention of the key questions of a 
Constitution and an elected Constitu- 
ent Assembly to draw it up. Alongside 
the Zemstvo Congress, the liberal bour- 
geoisie organised a series of banquets, 
where they made radical speeches but 
wavered in their commitment to fight 
for any concrete changes. 

The Tsar then decided the question 
for them, by ending the “Era of Trust” 
and threatening repression against any- 
one who entertained “useless dreams of 
a Constitution”. It was not to be the 
banqueting campaign of the rich bosses, 
but the mass strikes of the working class 
which first gave serious impetus to the 
fight for a Constituent Assembly. 


The Mensheviks 
During the period of the Zemstvo cam- 
paign we see a marked divergence be- 
tween the politics of the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks. 

Bolshevik means “the majority”, and 
Menshevik “the minority”. In time hon- 
oured fashion the Menshevik minority 
of the RSDLP had seized control of the 
party newspaper Iskra (The Spark). In 
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response Lenin founded Vpered (For- 
ward) in Geneva, late in 1904. 

The Menshevik leaders believed that 
if the revolution was to be “bourgeois” 
then the bourgeoisie must lead it. This 
thought guided their actions through- 
out this period. In a “Letter to the Party 
Organisations” in 1904 the Menshevik 
Iskra advised: 

“Within the limits of fighting abso- 
lutism especially in the present phase 
our attitude to the liberal bourgeoisie 
is defined by the task of infusing it with 
a bit more courage and encouraging it 
to join in the demands that the prole- 
tariat, led by the Social democracy, will 
put forward. But we should be making 
a fatal mistake if we set ourselves the 
goal of forcing the Zemstvos or other 
organs of the bourgeois opposition, 
through energetic measures of intimi- 
dation and under the influence of panic, 
to give us now a formal promise to 
present our demands to the govern- 
ment.” 

The Menshevik leaders such as 
Martov deduced from the bourgeois na- 
ture of the revolution that the bourgeoi- 
sie had a reserved place in the future 
revolutionary government By contrast 
the working class should not participate 
in that government. 

Hadn’t the left wing of Social De- 
mocracy consistently refused to serve 
in bourgeois coalitions? Had not they 
attacked the French right-wing social- 
ist Millerand for joining a capitalist 
coalition? And hadn’t Marx himself 
advised the Communists, at the height 
of the German bourgeois revolution, to 
become the “party of extreme opposi- 
tion” to the coming revolutionary bour- 
geols government? 

The problem was that these argu- 
ments reflected a mindset learned by the 





leaders of Social democracy in the last 
two decades of the 19th century, when 
the workers’ parties were only prepar- 
ing for power. The fundamental error 
of Menshevism in 1905 was that it 
clung to the slogans of a previous pe- 
riod, indeed a previous epoch, in the 
development of capitalism, whereas 
events were now placing an actual revo- 
lution on the agenda. 


The Bolsheviks 

From its inception, in contrast, the 
Bolshevik paper Vpered stressed that a 
new, revolutionary period had begun 
which required Marxists to undertake 
new tasks. These were to build a strong, 
disciplined party of revolutionaries 
amongst the workers, to help them 
draw revolutionary conclusions from 
their experiences and at the decisive 
moment to give leadership to the spon- 
taneous revolutionary wave; in short to 
lead the working class to power. 

Lenin criticised Martov and his co- 
thinkers as follows. The bourgeoisie in 
Russia was incapable of carrying 
through a democratic revolution to the 
finish because that revolution was both 
political and social. The bourgeoisie 
would dearly love to avail itself of the 
political aspects: press freedom, elec- 
tions and a Constitution. But the de- 
struction of Tsarism meant also the 
break-up of the landed estates and the 
introduction of capitalist relations into 
agriculture. 

Even though these archaic relations 
of production in the countryside were 
the biggest obstacle to the development 
of capitalism in the towns, Lenin saw 
that the organic connection between the 
bourgeoisie and the landed aristocracy 
would stop the bourgeoisie carrying the 
struggle against the landowners to a 


decisive conclusion. 

At best a Russian revolution led by 
-he liberals would lead to a compromise 
with Tsarism, transforming the estates 
of the nobility into British or German- 
stvle capitalist land holdings. Lenin 
-alled this “Junker capitalism”, after the 
German aristocrats who had become 
capitalist landowners. He described 
such an outcome as a “revolution of the 
1848 type’—1.e. a failed bourgeois 
revolution. 

In order to carry out a “revolution 
of the 1798 type” (i.e. a plebeian, pro- 
zressive overthrow of Tsarism), the 
workers would have to play the same 
-ole as the radical bourgeois Jacobins 
‘n the French revolution. In alliance 
with the peasantry they would have to 
-ntroduce what he called “American- 
stvle” relations into agriculture, sweep- 
‘ng away the landowners and their ar- 
chaic system. 

In this Lenin was saying nothing 
more or less than Plekhanov (who was 
>y now a Menshevik) had said in the 
* 880s. But to concretise it in the 1900s 
Lenin had to depart from the truisms 
of the previous period, developing a 
concrete programme of action along- 
side the RSDLP’s 1903 programme. 

Lenin’s struggle in 1905 refutes the 
-otion that Lenin simply let the old 
>rogramme gather dust while the revo- 
-ation raged. 

His outlook was summed up in the 
samphlet Two Tactics of Social Democ- 
cv In the Democratic Revolution. 

The work begins from a recognition 
-: the new, revolutionary character of 
“72 period. 

It recognises that the most urgent 
colitical task of the revolution was the 
-onvocation of a Constituent Assembly. 
, hereas the liberals wanted this to be 
=-anted from on high, by persuading the 
~sar. the Bolsheviks realised that only 
:7 armed insurrection would achieve it, 
-assing necessarily through the prior 
2n7ase of a “provisional revolutionary 
zovernment”, 

Lenin insisted that since it was only 
-~é workers and peasants who could 
_irtryv out the revolution in full, the 
'.fzrxists should fight for the implemen- 
-zzton of the full “minimum pro- 
zyzmme” by the provisional govern- 
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The RSDLP’s minimum programme 
__2sisted of demands for: 
¢ = democratic republic 
¢ =oolition of the standing army; the 
=rming of the people 
* -zuonalisation of all land 
* --e 8 hour day. 
- was in the struggle for these goals 
-:: Lenin wanted to unite the workers 
." 2 7ne peasants. 
>-nee the provisional revolutionary 
>. =mment would be the instrument 
- _~zating the Constituent Assembly, 
*. = S5LP should participate in that 


es 
Thus, in 
Lenin’s 
practical work 
at this time, 
many of the 
key tactics of 
modern 
revolutionary 
socialism were 
formulated: 
the general 
strike, the 
fight for 
workers’ 
militias and 
the armed 
insurrection. 


government; not in order to become the 
hostage of the bourgeoisie but in order 
to ensure the fullest and most progres- 
sive solution of the democratic tasks. 

Lenin described such a such a gov- 
ernment as the “revolutionary demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry”. 

What did the Bolsheviks mean by 
this ungainly formula? 

It would be a dictatorship, acting like 
the Jacobins of 1798-92, ruthlessly sup- 
pressing reaction from within and out- 
side Russia. It would be “democratic” 
in the sense that its immediate tasks 
would be limited to the realisation of 
the bourgeois democratic minimum 
programme. This was conditioned by 
the backward productive forces and the 
social weight of the peasantry, Lenin 
argued. 

Lenin insisted it was not a question 
of socialist revolution. The Marxists had 
fought consistently against the petit- 
bourgeois radicals of the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary Party (SRs) who wanted to 
leap straight from feudal agriculture to 
rural communes via their plans for the 
so-called “black repartition” of land. 

For Lenin, recognition of the imme- 
diate limitations of the revolution was 
a strength not a weakness. As he wrote 
in Vpered in January 19035: 

“One of the most widespread and 
persistent illusions with us in Russia is 
the notion that our liberal movement 
is not a bourgeois movement and that 
the impending revolution in Russia will 
not be a bourgeois revolution. The 
Russian intellectual, from the most 
moderate Osvobozhdenye liberal to the 
most extreme Socialist Revolutionary 
always thinks that one makes our revo- 
lution colourless, that one degrades and 
vulgarises it by admitting it to be a bour- 
geois revolution.” 

But, unlike the Mensheviks, Lenin 
did not advocate soft pedalling on the 
liberal bourgeoisie. Neither did he want 
to keep entirely separate the two stages 
of bourgeois and socialist tasks. His 
clearest exposition of the relationship 
of the one to the other in this period 
reads: 

“Marxism teaches the proletariat not 
to keep aloof from the bourgeois revo- 
lution, not to be indifferent to it, not to 
allow the leadership of the revolution 
to be assumed by the bourgeoisie, but 
on the contrary to take a most energetic 
part in it, to fight most resolutely for 
consistent proletarian democracy, for 
carrying the revolution to a conclusion. 

We cannot jump out of the bour- 
geois democratic boundaries of the 
Russian Revolution, but we can and 
must fight for the interests of the pro- 
letariat, for its immediate needs (the 
minimum programme) and for the con- 
ditions that will make it possible to pre- 
pare its forces for complete future vic- 


tory.” 


Alongside spelling out a revolution- 
ary strategy, Lenin set about the task 
of preparing the Bolsheviks to intervene 
in the practical struggle. In spelling out 
the concrete tasks Lenin was develop- 
ing, alongside the old RSDLP “mini- 
mum programme”, a new programme 
different both in form and content: an 
action programme, designed to take the 
working class from its existing struggles 
through to the seizure of power. 


The revolutionary storm 

breaks 
Both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were 
ill prepared for and isolated from the 
revolutionary wave when it broke. Nev- 
ertheless the RSDLP marched with 
Father Gapon’s peaceful protest—in a 
separate contingent, 18 strong (!) with 
its own banner. They organised street 
meetings where they argued for the 
minimum programme, and were 
shouted down by the crowd for their 
pains. 

But that very day, as 200,000 work- 
ers marched into a Tsarist killing field, 
the seeds were being sown for both 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks to gain 
mass influence. 

Lenin worked to organise a Third 
Congress of the RSDLP. At it he argued 
that. as opposed to the Mensheviks who 
had resolved to “prepare” the workers 
for an insurrection, the Bolsheviks had 
to organise one. 

The Congress passed three major 
resolutions. The first sanctioned partici- 
pation in a provisional revolutionary 
government. The second demanded 
that such a government ratify all peas- 
ant land seizures and the formation of 
peasant committees. The third aimed to 
organise the working class for insurrec- 
tion. 

For this purpose the Bolsheviks 
would agitate for a mass political strike 
and “to take energetic steps towards 
arming the proletariat as well as draw- 
ing up a plan of the armed uprising and 
direct leadership thereof, for which 
purpose special groups of party work- 
ers should be formed as and when nec- 
essary.” 

Thus, in Lenin’s practical work at 
this time many of the key tactics of 
modern revolutionary socialism were 
formulated: the general strike, the fight 
for workers’ militias and the armed in- 
surrection. 

In 1905 these concepts were no- 
where to be found in the programme 
of the Marxist movement. The “mini- 
mum programme” generally included 
reforms—democratic and economic— 
achievable within capitalism. The 
“maximum programme” generally con- 
cerned the policy of a workers’ govern- 
ment in power. The programme as a 
systematic plan to mobilise the masses 
for the achievement of power was 
something quite new. 
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Despite the political achievements of 
Bolshevism, however, there remained 
a flaw in Lenin’s politics. It was embod- 
ied in the slogan for a “democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry”. It is best examined from the 
standpoint of the third strand within the 
RSDLP, the left-Menshevism of 
Trotsky and Parvus. 


Trotsky, Parvus 

and Permanent Revolution 
In late 1904 Trotsky and Alexander 
Helphand (Parvus) led a left wing cur- 
rent away from mainstream 
Menshevism. Their prognosis, which 
Trotsky eventually developed into the 
“Theory of Permanent Revolution”, was 
ultimately more clear sighted than Len- 
in’s. 

Trotsky and Parvus’ initial differ- 
ences with the new Menshevik /skra 
arose over the Zemstvo campaign and 
over RSDLP participation in the pro- 
visional revolutionary government. 

Against the Menshevik leaders, 
Trotsky wrote a pamphlet calling for a 
mass strike to bring about the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Parvus’ preface to this 
pamphlet enunciated the fundamental 
premise of the theory of permanent 
revolution: the “law of uneven and com- 
bined development”. 

Against the utopian Populists, Lenin 
had proved the existence of modern 
capitalist industry in Russia. But in con- 
centrating on what was ormal in Rus- 
sia’s capitalist development, Lenin had 
under-emphasised what was peculiar to 
it. Parvus outlined the combined nature 
of Russian capitalism: 

“in which the most highly developed 
achievements of capitalist technique 
and structure are integrated into the 
social relations of feudalism and barba- 
rism, transforming them, dominating 
them and giving rise to a unique rela- 
tionship of classes.” 

Focusing on the class structure of 
Russia, Parvus and Trotsky evolved a 
more dialectical analysis of the laws and 
driving forces of the Russian revolution. 

The strength of Tsarism and weak- 
ness of the bourgeoisie meant that the 
bourgeois democratic revolution could 
only be carried out by the proletariat 
and peasantry, Trotsky argued. This 
certainly took him closer to Lenin than 
the Menshevik leaders. 

But Lenin’s slogan left two class 
questions “algebraic”’—that is, as un- 
known quantities: 
¢ Which class would dominate the 

provisional government—prole- 

tariat or peasantry? 

¢ How quickly could the proletariat 
pass from purely democratic tasks to 
specifically socialist measures? 

Trotsky predicted the answer. The 
peasantry was not capable in itself of 
projecting its revolutionary interests 
independently of the proletariat. Thus 
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in the revolutionary alliance to bring 
down Tsarism, the working class would 
have to lead and dominate. 

Because it would lead the govern- 
ment, the class character of that gov- 
ernment could not be called a “demo- 
cratic dictatorship”. It would be in 
effect a workers’ government supported 
by the peasantry. Thus according to 
Trotsky, whether the RSDLP liked it or 
not, a workers’ government could not 
be neutral in the face of strikes for bet- 
ter wages, against sackings, or for work- 
ers control. The workers would demand 
socialist answers from their government 
immediately. If it refused to provide 
them, it would be compromised from 
the very beginning. 

That government would have to 
carry out the “permanent revolution” in 
two senses. It could not limit itself to 
the democratic tasks. And since it could 
not dream of completing the socialist 
revolution in backward Russia, it would 
have to go ona revolutionary offensive 
throughout Europe. 

Despite their differences over slo- 
gans, however, at this stage Trotsky 
agreed with Lenin that the provisional 
government could implement nothing 
more than the minimum programme 
until a socialist revolution swept Eu- 
rope. It was the experience of the Sovi- 
ets and the mass strikes of the second 
half of 1905—with their complex inter- 


play of political struggles and sponta- 
neous economic demands—which 
deepened Trotsky’s differences with 
Lenin and compelled him to further 
reformulate the theory of Permanent 
Revolution. 


Revolution and Counter- 
revolution 
Throughout 1905 the revolution sim- 
mered on the land and in the factories. 
In October it boiled over. The new ele- 
ment of the revolution that now ap- 
peared was the Soviet—the council of 
workers’ deputies. One delegate was 
elected for every 500 workers from all 
the factories; they were recallable and 
accountable. This purely class-based 
organisation of struggle forced all fac- 
tions of the RSDLP to assess where and 
how it fitted into the revolutionary proc- 

ess. 

Trotsky called the soviet, “the axis 
of all events, every thread ran towards 
it, every call to action emanated from 
it.” Trotsky described its nature in a way 
that revealed his love of the 
sponataneous: 

“The Soviet came into being as a 
response to an objective need—a need 
born of the course of events. It was an 
organisation that was authoritative and 
yet had no tradition; which could im- 
mediately involve a scattered mass of 
hundreds of thousands of people while 


having virtually no organisational ma- 
chinery; which united the revolutionary 
currents within the proletariat; which 
was capable of initiative and spontane- 
ous self-control. . .” 

In contrast to Trotsky, the emer- 
gence of the Soviet highlighted the 
woodenness of much of the Bolshevik 
organisation on the ground. They were 
suspicious of Menshevik attempts to 
create a loose, broad form of party in 
place of a vanguard combat organisa- 
tion. But they drew dangerously sectar- 
ian conclusions from this about the 
character of the Soviets. 

The leading Bolshevik Lunacharsky 
called the Soviet a “Menshevik Zubatov 
provocation”—i.e. something akin toa 
police-run union! Later the Bolsheviks 
presented the Soviet with an ultimatum: 
adopt the RSDLP programme or we 
will walk out. In the event the Soviet 
did not adopt the programme and 
passed swiftly on to next business. 
Dumbfounded the Bolshevik delegates 
stayed put. 

Lenin severely criticised these tactics 
and argued that the Soviet, far from 
being an obstacle to the party or a 
Menshevik compromise was the em- 
bryo of anew kind of workers’ govern- 
ment. 

The Soviet grew in authority, but 
what attitude would it take to political 
developments? The Tsar’s attempt to 
appease the bourgeoisie—the promise 
of a “consultative Duma” to be con- 
vened in January 1906—did little to 
appease the workers. The Soviet prom- 
ised a general strike when the so-cailed 
Bulygin Duma met. 

Meanwhile, a printers’ pay strike 
drew solidarity action from rail work- 
ers, announced as a “trial run” for the 
planned general strike against the 
Duma. By 12 October three quarters of 
a million workers were on strike. Al- 
though initially economic, the strike 
movement quickly became an 
unfocused political general strike: 
against the Duma, but for what? 

On 17 October the Tsar published 
a concessionary Constitutional Mani- 
festo, which finally bought off a section 
of the bourgeoisie and turned them 
against the workers. An attempt to turn 
the strike movement to economic 
goals—the implementation of the 8 
hour day from below—was met with 
lock outs. 

The new period of open work al- 
lowed both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
io produce legal mass papers. Lenin’s 
Novaya Zhizn (New Life) replaced 
\ pered as the first legal Bolshevik pa- 
oer. And when the Mensheviks began 
producing Nachalo (The Beginning) in 
November 1905 it was Trotsky and 
Parvus who were calling the shots, with 
-he old Menshevik leaders very much 
‘railing behind. 

The Tsar’s ability to separate the lib- 


“No matter 
under what 
political flag 
the proletariat 
has come to 
power it is 
obliged to take 
the path of 
socialist 
policy." 
Trotsky 


erals from the mass strike wave, and the 
resulting lock outs, convinced Trotsky 
of the impossibility of maintaining a 
rigid separation between the maximum 
and minimum programmes. He wrote 
in Nachalo: 

“The complete victory of the revo- 
lution means the victory of the prole- 
tariat. this in turn means further, con- 
tinuous revolution. The proletariat 
carries out the basic tasks of democ- 
racy—and at a certain point the logic 
of its direct struggle to consolidate its 
political supremacy confronts it with 
purely socialist problems. A revolution- 
ary continuity is established between 
the minimal and maximal pro- 
grammes.” 

Whereas Lenin argued that the 
democratic phase of the revolution 
could only be transcended after its 
achievement, Trotsky saw that demo- 
cratic conquests themselves would ul- 
timately only be guaranteed under a 
workers’ government: 

“Immediately however, that power 
is transferred into the hands of a revo- 
lutionary government with a socialist 
majority, the division of our programme 
into amaximum and minimum loses all 
significance, both in principle and in 
practice—A proletarian government 
can in no circumstances confine itself 
to such limits.” 

Against Lenin, who insisted that the 
need for a strong alliance with the peas- 
antry confined the revolution to the 
fullest implementation of the demo- 
cratic and agrarian revolution, Trotsky 
argued: 

“No matter under what political flag 
the proletariat has come to power it is 
obliged to take the path of socialist 
policy.” 

Trotsky never argued that Russia 
alone could achieve socialism, without 
a revolution in the West. But he had 
concluded from the experience of Oc- 
tober 1905 that the whole logic of the 
workers’ position in the revolution 
would require their government to be- 
gin the struggle for the transition to 
socialism. 

The strength of Trotsky’s position 
was that it exposed the contradictions 
of the “democratic dictatorship” for- 
mula. 

Trotsky’s weakness was that he for- 
mulated Permanent Revolution not as 
programme and tactics at this stage but 
as an objective law, rooted in Russia’s 
social development. In common with 
mainstream Menshevism, Trotsky at 
this stage underplayed the role of the 
organised revolutionary vanguard in 
bringing about victory. 

For this reason Trotsky’s better 
grasp of the class dynamics of the revo- 
lution provided a poorer guide to action 
than Lenin’s flawed theory. 

When the working class was on the 
offensive, Trotsky and Parvus reunited 


with mainstream Menshevism. which 
was now swept along on the revolution- 
ary wave. 

Of course, for most of the 
Menshevik leaders this proved only to 
be a temporary vacillation to the left. 
whereas Trotsky eventually sided with 
Lenin in 1917. Yet during the ebb-tide 
of the revolution, Trotsky had no or- 
ganisation capable of standing against 
the prevailing mood of the workers and 
guiding them onto the counter-attack. 
And this proved crucial to the down- 
fall of the revolution in St Petersburg 
itself. 

In November 1905, after success- 
fully splitting the liberal bourgeoisie 
from the workers’ movement, and af- 
ter the defeat of the 8-hour day strug- 
gle, the Tsar felt confident enough to 
impose martial law in Poland—at that 
time part of the Russian Empire. At the 
same time he began the court martial 
of rebellious sailors. 

In response, the St Petersburg So- 
viet, of which Trotsky was effectively 
the leader, called a general strike which 
managed to get the Tsar to back down 
on both threats. But the Soviet was not 
yet ready or able to organise the armed 
insurrection, nor had it done much to 
win over the peasant-based army to the 
side of the workers’ movement. By 12 
November, faced with lockouts and 
demoralisation, the Soviet was obliged 
once again to try to conduct an orderly 
retreat, and called off the General 
Strike. 

This time Tsarism moved decisively 
onto the offensive. On 28 November 
Khrustalev, the Chairman of the St 
Petersburg Soviet, was arrested. On 2 
December eight liberal and RSDLP 
papers were closed down by the army. 
When the Soviet met the following day. 
its call for an immediate general strike 
went largely unanswered. That after- 
noon the Soviet itself was surrounded 
by the army and arrested en masse. 

The last days of the Soviet high- 
lighted the weakness of the Mensheviks, 
including lefts like Trotsky and Parvus. 

The absence of a disciplined party, 
working within the Soviet but some- 
times necessarily campaigning against 
the views of the majority of its delegates. 
proved crucial in the failure of the revo- 
lution in St Petersburg. There was no 
fighting organisation built, and there 
was little response to the call for a Gen- 
eral Strike. The Tsar’s armies waded 
into the workers’ districts with a venge- 
ance. 

The real value of Lenin’s program- 
matic rearmament of the Bolsheviks 
was shown in Moscow. There the Bol- 
sheviks played a leading role in the 
working class. Their mistrust of non- 
party, spontaneous mass organisations 
delayed the formation of a Soviet until 
22 November. But the strength of the 
party and its preparatory work allowed 
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the Bolsheviks to launch an effective 
General Strike in Moscow in response 
to the suppression of the St Petersburg 
Soviet. In the midst of the General 
Strike, with time running out, the Bol- 
sheviks issued the call for armed insur- 
rection. 

On 10 December barricades went 
up all over the working class areas of 
Moscow. 

Alongside the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, the Bolsheviks organised a mili- 
tia of about 1000 armed men, which 
now fought a heroic street battle with 
the Moscow garrison. But from 16 
December the strike on the railways 
began to crumble, allowing the Tsar to 
send the Guards from St Petersburg 
into Moscow. The Bolshevik stronghold 
of Presnya held out for two more days, 
but on 18 December the 1905 revolu- 
tion met its bloody end. 

In December and January 1,000 
people were killed in Moscow; across 
Russia 14,000 were killed and 70,000 
forcibly exiled. 


Balance sheet of Russian 
Marxism in 1905 
What, then, do we defend—and what 
do we reject—in the competing concep- 
tions of Lenin and Trotsky in 1905? 

In Menshevism as a whole we can 
recognise the phenomenon later to be 
described as centrism: opportunist vac- 
illation in response to every spontane- 
ous movement of the masses—tailing 
them in defeat as well as victory. Where 
the Menshevik mainstream dipped into 
the programmatic legacy of Marx and 
Engels in 1848 and 1871 they con- 
cluded that the working class should 
stand aside from the power struggle 
until its bourgeois stage was completed. 

Bolshevism retained the traditional 
division of programme into Minimum 
and Maximum, a division of the pro- 
gramme which corresponded to a 
whole period of preparation for revo- 
lutionary struggle in the absence of 
sharp revolutionary crises and strug- 
gles. 

But when those struggles broke out, 
whilst the Mensheviks retained the dead 
husk of the old programme, Lenin took 
over its living kernel. He believed that 
only a revolutionary struggle could 
achieve the Minimum programme. But 
alongside that programme Lenin had to 
elaborate a new tactical method, a plan 
of action which was to provide the 
model of future revolutionary action 
programmes in 1917 and subsequently 
for the Comintern. 

The rigid conceptual division be- 
tween socialist and democratic tasks 
never blinded Lenin to the complexities 
of reality: 

“Of course in actual historical cir- 
cumstances the elements of the past 
become interwoven with those of the 
future: the two paths cross. Wage-la- 


bour with its struggle against private 
property exists under the aristocracy as 
well” he wrote. 

But a revolutionary plan of action 
must have a precise and immediate 
content: Lenin waged a ceaseless bat- 
tle against the confused slogans of the 
Mensheviks. It was his conception of 
the immediate tasks, as opposed to the 
possible combination of future tasks, 
which led Lenin to coin the slogan of 
the “democratic dictatorship”. 

What prevented Lenin from seeing 
the contradictions within the demo- 
cratic dictatorship slogan was that they 
were never realised and therefore never 
exploded in practice. It was not until 
1917 when Lenin’s slogan had been 
given the concrete form of dual power 
between the “democratic” provisional 
government and the soviet dictatorship 
that Lenin abandoned the formula, 
which he argued should be relegated to 
the “museum of pre-revolutionary “Bol- 
shevik’ antiquities”. 

In 1905 however Lenin did develop 
elements of the revolutionary action 
programme: the mass strike, the armed 
insurrection, the united front tactic with 
non-party workers in the Soviets and in 
the Moscow insurrection. 

Trotsky’s weakness as compared to 
Lenin was on the crucial questions of 
party, programme and tactics. 

Trotsky lauded the Soviet not least 
because as a non-party organisation it 
transcended the “internal friction be- 
tween two equally powerful factions of 
the social democrats .. .” 

Trotsky’s spontaneism, his disregard 
for “previously prepared conspiratorial 
organisations”, manifested itself in 
three aspects of his activity in 1905. 

First, Trotsky was a spontaneist with 
regard to the revolution itself. The very 
“laws of revolution” would lead the 
proletariat once in power to take meas- 
ures against the capitalists, not just 
Tsarism. Thus, for all the superiority of 
Trotsky’s perspectives in 1905 his im- 
mediate demands went no further than 
those of the Bolsheviks. Trotsky him- 
self quoted the Bolshevik paper Novaya 
Zhizn to the effect that in action its 
programme was the same as the left 
Menshevik Nachalo’s. 

The logical slogan arising from 
Trotsky’s perspective—“All power to 
the Soviets”—was not spelled out in 
1905. It was only in 1917 that Trotsky 
became convinced that the provisional 
revolutionary government would take 
the form of Soviet government, not a 
bourgeois democratic-style Constituent 
Assembly. Trotsky’s understanding of 
the class struggle as an objective proc- 
ess, which Lenin labelled “tactics as 
process”, absolved him of the need to 
draw out precise programmatic conclu- 
sions from the theory of Permanent 
Revolution. 

Trotsky’s revolutionary activity in 
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1905, though spectacular, was con- 
ducted in the manner of a revolution- 
ary tribune of the 19th century: a 
Lassalle, a Varlin, a Jaures. Trotsky 
carried out this task in what Marx once 
termed “roman costume”—that is with 
methods and conceptions appropriate 
to an earlier epoch. 

In the event the St Petersburg Soviet 
did not “conduct the most determined 
class policy in the spirit of revolution- 
ary socialism” as Trotsky’s theory pre- 
dicted that it spontaneously should. 

Ironically it met the same fate as the 
Paris Commune—which had revolu- 
tionary tribunes, a militia and a work- 
ers’ government, but no consistent or- 
ganised revolutionary vanguard. 

The third manifestation of Trotsky’s 
spontaneism occurred in his own atti- 
tude to the mainstream Mensheviks. 
Not only had Trotsky made an incom- 
plete methodological break with 
Menshevism; basing his activities on the 
possibility of the revolution spontane- 
ously re-uniting the two wings of the 
RSDLP he spent the years from 1905 
to 1917 as a “Menshevik conciliator”, 
attempting to unite all factions of the 
party against Lenin and the Bolsheviks, 
without reaching common agreement 
on principles. 

It is true that in 1906 Lenin was 
again prepared to accept unity with the 
Mensheviks, because he thought the 
pressure of the revolutionary masses 
would keep them on the path which 
Trotsky had won them to during the 
revolution. But unlike Trotsky, Lenin 
entertained no illusions in a spontane- 
ous reconciliation. Trotsky’s illusions in 
the reformability of Menshevism, as he 
himself later admitted, disfigured much 
of his political activity between the two 
revolutions. 

So ironically Trotsky’s more correct 
theory, disfigured by his Menshevik- 
spontaneist outlook, did not prove a 
better guide to action than Lenin’s 
flawed theory. In addition, it has to be 
said that none of the three groups 
within Russian Marxism yet understood 
the epochal nature of the changes which 
they were confronted with. 

They saw the outbreak of the 1905 
revolution as a change of period, from 
prolonged class peace to world insta- 
bility. 

But it was only the later theoretical 
insight that the 20th century had 
opened up a new epoch of capitalism— 
the imperialist epoch of decline, war 
and revolution—that allowed the pro- 
grammatic lessons learned in 1905 to 
be fused into a new revolutionary poli- 
tics. 

When it was finally codifed in the 
1930s in the Transitional Programme, 
it was Trotsky and the Fourth Interna- 
tional that had absorbed the best les- 
sons of Lenin’s and Trotsky’s combined 
work in the revolution of 1905. 
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Ken Loach’s latest film Land and Freedom, goes on general release in Britain in October. Focusing 
on Stalinism's betrayal of the Spanish Civil War it was first shown in Spain in April, where it caused a 
heated public debate. Here, Stuart Craig reviews the film. Keith Harvey explains the politics of 
the POUM. Their opposition to Stalinism, which figures prominently in the film, made them the first 
victims as Stalinism beheaded the Spanish revolution. Finally we reprint a leaflet issued by the 
official Trotskyist group in Barcelona shortly after the May 1937 uprising. * 








Land and 
Freeaqom! 








by Stuart nusual things happened in Spain Francoism. They applauded him and Santiago Carrillo, ex-leader of the 
; Ui: April 1995. Inthe midst “his disciples” for their “intellectual Spanish CP, crawled out of the gutter 
Craig of the crisis over secret service energy and suicidal morality” in the to appear on TV and radio to defend 


killings of Basque militants, the FILESA 
corruption scandal and acrimonious 
debates over the flagging economy, the 
Spanish Civil War suddenly hit the 
news again. 

The main pro-government paper in 
Spain, El Pais, waxed lyrical about 
Leon Trotsky’s warnings about 


struggle against Stalinism. On orders 
from Moscow the Spanish CP acted as 
judge and executioner of left-wing so- 
clalists in the republican camp and 
thereby contributed to the victory of 
Franco. El Pais even recognised the 
Trotskyists as the only “genuine... 
revolutionary Bolsheviks”. 


his role. He explained in E/ Pais that “ 
when the 1937 uprising in Barcelona 
took place, led by the POUM and a sec- 
tor of the CNT, the impression that 
many had at first was that the it was led 
by the Francoites. In the middle of war, 
an uprising against the government of 
the Republic, like it or not... went in 
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some way to help those we were fac- 
ing, opening a second front against the 
Republic.” 

Carrillo denied that he had ever re- 
ferred to Trotskyists as fascists. Did he 
defy the Moscow line, after 1936? No, 
of course he didn’t. But in April 1995 
he felt obliged to deny it. 

And the reason for the public debate 
and the defensiveness of Carrillo about 
his past was a mere film. 

But what a film! 

Ken Loach has given us Land and 
Freedom, a film he has long had the 
ambition to make, and for an equally 
long time has struggled to find the fi- 
nance to make it. 

It has taken an English director, a 
socialist, to re-open the wounds that 
many thought had healed. In fact, no 
one in Spain could have made such a 
film. Since the end of Francoism twenty 
years ago, the establishment has sought 
to create a climate of artificial reconcili- 
ation, in fact drawing a veil over this 
“painful” part of Spain’s modern his- 
tory. Loach has ripped the veil aside. 

The film lays bare the dynamics of 
the Civil War by concentrating on a de- 
cisive phase during 1937 in the strug- 
gle of the workers and peasants against 
fascism and the bourgeois wing of the 
republican camp. As a consequence of 
this defeat thousands of Socialists, 
Anarchists and Trotskyists were mur- 
dered by the Stalinist and other Popu- 
lar Front forces. 

The revolution in Spain started be- 
fore the Civil War. In July 1936, Gen- 
eral Franco launched a military coup 
from the Canary Islands. Nationalist 
troops invaded the mainland to topple 
the Popular Front government of Largo 
Caballero that had been elected in Janu- 
ary and had immediately sparked a 
revolutionary situation. 

Workers in the industrial cities such 
as Barcelona took control of factories. 
In the countryside impoverished peas- 
ants seized the land and formed collec- 
tives. Many services were nationalised. 
In Barcelona waiters and prostitutes 
formed unions and went on strike. To 
defend themselves from the fascists the 
workers and peasants organisations 
formed militias. They were often poorly 
armed with guns seized from army bar- 
racks. 





David, the central character of the 
film, arrives in Catalonia in the autumn 
of 1936, in the midst of the war. He is 
a young, unemployed working class 
Liverpudlian. As a card-carrying mem- 
ber of the British Communist Party he 
goes to Spain to fight fascism in the 
International Brigades. He ends up on 
the Aragon front assigned to a POUM 
militia. 

In the struggle against the fascists the 
members of the militia develop close 
relationships. The international bri- 
gades exemplified the notion of inter- 
national solidarity in the struggle 


against fascism. 

The protagonists of the militia in the 
film include two revolutionary women 
comrades of the POUM, a member of 
the IRA, French, Scottish and Spanish 
socialists plus German and Italian refu- 
gees from fascism. In the militia women 
play an equal role to men. They fight 
and participate equally in all political 
discussion. 

As the struggle deepens, rival view- 
points emerge. This is brought out most 
intensely in a discussion the peasants of 
a recently liberated village and the mi- 
litia have about the collectivisation of 


Trotskyists 


ndrés Nin, the leader of the 
A POUM until his murder at the 

hands of Stalinist agents in 
Spain, was expelled from the Spanish 
Communist Party (PCE) in 1927. He 
formed a Spanish section of the Inter- 
national Left Opposition, led by Leon 
Trotsky. 

Between 1930 and February 1933 
Trotsky and Nin corresponded about 
the tasks of the Spanish revolution, 
which had opened with the fall of King 
Alphonso and the declaration of the 
Second Republic in 1930. Over the next 
eight years the revolution went through 
many ebbs and flows until the final vic- 
tory of the counter-revolution at the 
hands of Franco in March 1939. 





Centrist 


Nin and the POUM were to play an 
increasingly important role in Catalo- 
nia and Aragon, but not as Trotskyists. 

Trotsky considered Nin a centrist; 
someone who veered between reform 
and revolution. Trotsky’s first disagree- 
ment with Nin was his unprincipled 
orientation towards Joaquim Maurin’s 
party in Catalonia—the Catalan Federa- 
fion. 

This was an essentially right-wing 
split from the PCE, sharply critical of 
the ultra-left excesses of Stalinism in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s but largely 
silent about the rightist policies of the 
mid-1920s. Despite holding a quite dif- 
ferent appreciation of Stalinism than 
Maurin, Nin refused to build an oppo- 
sition to him, helped write their docu- 
ments and edit its paper. 

All this at a time—1934/35—-when 
the rank and file of the Socialist Party 
was undergoing massive left-wing 
radicalisation, something Nin barely 
related to. Nin and Maurin eventually 
fused in 1935 to form the POUM. This 
was the occasion for Nin’s public break 


with Trotskyism, although Trotsky had 
publicly broken with Nin two years 
earlier. 

Nevertheless, Trotsky was the first 
to recognise that the POUM, small as 
it was, organised some of the best work- 
ing class fighters in Catalonia. 

The POUM was alone voice in Spain 
throughout 1935 in unmasking the 
crimes of the Stalinists in the USSR 
during the Moscow Trials. The 
POUM’s paper—La Batalla—carried 
the harshest and most accurate criti- 
cisms of the policies of the Popular 
Front and the Second Republic. The 
leftism of the POUM earned it the hos- 
tility of both the anarchist and socialist 
leaders who tried to exclude Poumists 
from their trade unions. 

The POUM was small. Before the 
civil war estimates of its size vary from 
3,000 to 8,000. Like most of the left- 
wing groups, it grew during the early 
phase of the civil war and by Septem- 
ber 1936 it was about 30,000 strong 
with 10,000 organised in its own mili- 
tia. 


Fatal 


The fatal flaw in the political make- 
up of Nin and the POUM’s leaders was 
that they refused to criticise the errors 
of the anarcho-syndicalist (CNT) and 
Socialist leaders and thereby failed to 
educate the working class vanguard in 
the need to break with their leaders and 
build a revolutionary party. Worse, 
while Nin was critical of many of the 
measures proposed in the name of the 
Popular Front by the PCE, he made the 
POUM act as a “loyal opposition” in- 
side the Popular Front, agreeing to 
abide by policies that were fatal for the 
prospects of a successful revolution. 

The best example of the POUM’s 
centrism was to be found in its attitude 
to the Popular Front itself. Before the 


the land. The question of permanent 
revolution is clearly raised, often with 
poetic simplicity by the peasants. Other, 
richer, peasants and some members of 
the militia argue for postponing the 
revolution until after the war against 
fascism is won. 

The debate, which included many 
actual villagers as well as actors, was 
filmed unscripted as with much of 
Loach‘s work. Their arguments are 
their own. Loach only primed them 
with the issues. He let the cameras roll 
while they argued the issues out for real. 


February 1936 elections POUM cam- 
paigned against any coalition with the 
republican bourgeoisie. Then, on the 
very eve of the elections, they actually 
entered the Popular Front only to re- 
nounce it again when the elections were 
over. 

However, Nin’s criticism of the 
Popular Front after February 1936 was 
not that it tied the workers’ organisa- 
tions to the programme of the bourgeoi- 
sie but that it was not genuinely a Popu- 
lar Front. La Batalla of 17 July, on the 
eve of the Civil War, called for: 

“an authentic government of the 
Popular Front, with the direct partici- 
pation of the Socialist and Communist 
parties.” 

Yet, when the Civil War erupted and 


Later, he admitted his greatest fear was 
that the vote for collectivisation would 
be lost! 

Unbridgeable differences only 
emerge when the Popular Front govern- 
ment moves to disarm the POUM and 
the anarchists. David, who is wounded 
and staying in Barcelona joins the regu- 
lar army and becomes involved in a 
Stalinist-led assault on the anarchist 
held telephone exchange. 

His turmoil and inner conflict are a 
microcosm of the civil war itself. 

Land and Freedom does not possess 


the initiative was with the masses, the 
POUM shifted direction sharply and 
gave voice to the demands of the social- 
ist revolution. In those early weeks the 
POUM led the Lerida revolutionary 
committee. It was the only committee 
in Catalonia to refuse to have a repre- 
sentative of the republican bourgeoisie 
on the committee. 


Challenge 


But even here the POUM stopped 
halfway. It could and should have used 
its revolutionary influence in towns like 
Lerida and Gerona to agitate for the 
formation of district and provincial 
soviet-type bodies which would have 
developed into a decisive challenge to 


the same breadth of vision of 
Bertolucci’s 1900 when it comes to 
showing us the soil out of which fascism 
and anti-fascism grew in inter-war 
southern Europe. Nor is it a film with 
the raw, didactic energy such as Ein- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin or October. 
But in this moving and most intimate 
film Loach has achieved, with the dedi- 
cation of the actors and crew, a fitting 
commemoration to those in Spain who 
fought and died in the struggle against 
the counter-revolution within the 
revolution. * 


and the POUM 





the political authority of the 
Generalidad (the republican bourgeois 
government in Catalonia). 

Not only did they not take this road 
but Nin went out of his way to explain 
at great length that Soviet-type bodies 
were unnecessary and “alien” to Spain. 
This unforgivable rationalisation for the 
prejudices and libertarian localism of 
the anarcho-syndicalist masses was 
typical of the POUM. 

Instead of “saying what is”, the 
POUM tried at every turn to minimise 
principled differences that divided it 
from other workers’ parties and above 
all to conciliate with the leaders of the 
CNT. For one whole year, for example, 
La Batalla refused to criticise the CNT 
leadership. 
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LAND&FREEDOM 


Nin was to get his wish for a “genu- 
ine” Popular Front government in Sep- 
tember 1936. Up until 7 September La 
Batalla denounced “bourgeois minis- 
ters”, unlike the PCE who heaped praise 
upon them. But once the cabinet was 
formed in Madrid under Cabellero, the 
PSOE leader and the leftist face of the 
bourgeoisie, and the offer was made to 
the POUM of a seat in the provisional 
government in Catalonia, all this 
ceased. 


Control! 


In its place Nin assured the readers 
of La Batalla that a revolutionary ori- 
entation was “assured” whenever there 
was a majority of “socialists” in the 
government. Nin went so far as to de- 
fine the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as a united front of workers’ parties and 
trade union leaders who assume gov- 
ernmental power! Nin “forgot” the 
small matter of the democratic control 
and accountability by the mass of work- 
ers and poor peasants! 

Once the POUM took its seat in the 
Catalan government it also took respon- 
sibility for the measures of the govern- 
ment. Of course, the POUM proposed 
radical measures to its Stalinist and 
bourgeois allies: an industrial and credit 
bank; no compensation to factory own- 
ers. 

But these were rejected and the 
POUM remained respectfully silent. 
Worse, when the government proposed 
that there should be a government agent 
in each factory, or that there should be 
no further elections of Factory Coun- 
cils for two years, the POUM agreed. 


Stronghold 


But quite criminal was Nin’s readi- 
ness to join President Companys on a 
tour of Lerida— a stronghold of the 
POUM— to convince workers that the 
powers of the revolutionary committees 
should be dissolved. Nin argued: 

“These revolutionary committees, 
whether Popular Executive Commit- 
tees, or Committees of Public Safety, 
represent only part of the workers’ or- 
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ganisations, or else, represent them in 
incorrect proportions ... Obviously, the 
suppression of their revolutionary ini- 
tiative is to be regretted, but one must 
recognise the need to codify... the 
various municipal organisations, as 
much with the aim of replacing them 
uniformly as of setting them under the 
authority of the new General Council.” 

After having performed these valu- 
able services for the bourgeoisie, on 16 
December 1936, Nin was kicked out of 
the government. The POUM’s useful- 
ness was at an end. As Trotsky com- 
mented: 

“In the heat of the revolutionary war 
between classes Nin entered a bour- 
geois government whose goal it was to 
destroy the workers’ committees, the 
foundation of proletarian government. 
When this goal was reached, Nin was 
driven out of the bourgeois govern- 
ment.” 


Obstacle 


It was for this reason that Trotsky 
called the POUM “the chief obstacle on 
the road to the creation of a revolution- 
ary party”. This harsh judgement was 
absolutely correct. 

Of course, the thousands of work- 
ers in the POUM were not reactionary; 
on the contrary, they were subjectively 
very revolutionary. But Nin’s actions 
stopped them from taking the final step 
towards a consistently revolutionary 
programme. 

Stalinism refused to adapt to the 
revolutionary impulse of the masses 
after the civil war erupted in July 1936, 
and instead derailed and destroyed all 
radical initiatives that brought workers 
into conflict with the republican bour- 
geoisie. 

In contrast, the POUM wanted revo- 
lution, proclaimed its necessity and 
even on occasion proposed correct tac- 
tics. However, it did this alongside cov- 
ering-up the weaknesses and betrayals 
of the anarchist, socialist and even Sta- 
linist leaders. 

That is why centrism never did and 
never will lead a successful proletarian 
revolution. * 
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1 = Todefeat Fascism with the only 
effective weapon, the weapon of the 
proletarian revolution, to destroy Fas- 
cism and its roots, which flourish only 
in the rotten soil of capitalist 
demoocracy, by the expropriation of the 
exploiters and by the total destruction 
of the old state apparatus. 

During a transition period we wish 
to set up the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, directed solely against the re- 
mains of the bourgeoisie, who, with the 
aid of foreign capitalisms, will try to re- 
establish private property and the bour- 
geois regime. The best example of at- 
tempts like this are the dishonest 
manoeuvres of the bourgeoisie at the 
present time, and above all of the PSUC. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat will 
be genuine working class democracy 
because the privileges of money will 
have disappeared and the workers, 
freed from capitalist exploitation, will 
decide their fate for themselves. 


2 a So long as the proletariat is not 
in a position to take power, we shall de- 
fend the democratic rights of the work- 
ers within the framework of the capi- 
talist or transitory regime. That is why 
we have publicly, and without any sort 
of manoeuvre, demanded the United 
Front of Struggle—CNT-POUM-FAI; 
we Shall never allow the class enemy to 
destroy workers’ organisations, even 
when it is a question of our political 
adversaries. Yesterday, we demanded 
the protection of the POUM; today, we 
protest against those who want to ex- 
clude the FAI from the popular tribu- 
nals; and tomorrow, with arms in hand, 
we shall defend the CNT. We have been 
and we remain partisans of proletarian 
democracy. 


3 m We stand for the formation of 
revolutionary councils of workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers. These councils should 
be democratically elected in each fac- 
tory, village and company. It must be 
possible to recall the delegates at any 
moment if the majority so decide. Coun- 
cils of this sort were formed during the 
July days. The true wish of the masses 
is allowed the freest possible play in 
them. 

These councils will have for their 
task the defence of the conquests of the 
revolution, the maintenance of public 
order, the control of economy and dis- 
tribution. Each party will propose its so- 
lutions: the masses will decide. 


4. We are against the so-called 
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Popular Front Government which is in 
reality a government in which the vast 
majority of the people is not repre- 
sented. We are against class collabora- 
tion because it is a trap for the repre- 
sentatives of the working class. 
Compromises in such a government 
lead inevitably to treason... The only 
solution is to set up everywhere Revo- 
lutionary Councils, to convoke a Con- 
gress of all the delegates of the Coun- 
cils and to elect a Central Committee 
from the delegates of the workers’, sol- 
diers’ and peasants’ councils, which will 
take in hand the management of the 
country. In such a Revolutionary Coun- 
cil there will be no treachery and it will 
thus be able to bring the war to a victo- 
rious conclusion. 


5. Our aim is the complete expro- 
priation of the capitalists. So far the 
banks have not been touched and the 
means of exchange are under the con- 
trol of the bourgeois government. We 
categorically reject the “municipalisa- 
tion” feverishly demanded by the 
PSUC, which means, in reality, taking 
away the enterprises from the Syndi- 
cates and putting them under the con- 
trol of the reactionary government. Our 
slogan is complete socialisation and the 
establishment of a monopoly of foreign 
trade under the direction of an eco- 
nomic committee of the Revolutionary 
Council. 


6. We demand the nationalisation 
of the land, that is to say, abolition of 
private landlordism. The userers shall 
no longer be able to take the land from 
the peasants. We stand for the collec- 
tivisation of agricultural enterprises 
only where the peasants consent to it 
without compulsion. Distribution of the 
land must be made by the peasants’ 
Councils according to the principle... 
“The land for those who work it”. 


7 a We are of the opinion that only a 
-entralised army under a united com- 
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Trotskyists want? 


mand can ensure military victory. But 
it must be a revolutionary army in which 
each soldier enjoys political rights, in 
which the officers are elected and can 
be recalled by assemblies of soldiers. 
The same salary for everyone. The 
united command should be under con- 
trol of a Council of War of the Revolu- 
tionary Council. In such an army the en- 
thusiasm of the soldiers and their revo- 
lutionary vigilance will counterbalance 
the lack of material and technique. It 
will be a victorious army. 


8 w We stand for the right of national 
minorities to dispose of themselves and 
for the absolute freedom of the people 
of Morocco, including the right of sepa- 
ration. 

Morocco for the Moroccans: the mo- 
ment that this slogan is publicly pro- 
claimed it will foment insurrection 
among the oppressed masses of Mo- 
rocco and cause disintegration in the 
mercenary fascist army. 

We stand for a Federation of Social- 
ist Republics because this corresponds 
best to the interests of the working class. 
It must be constituted without compul- 
sion by the free and fraternal unifica- 
tion of all the workers. 


9 a We fight the Stalinist bureaucracy 
which pretends to construct “socialism” 
in Russia while sabotaging the socialist 
revolution in Spain and throughout the 
entire world. 

Our final aim is the world revolution 
and the establishment of Socialism over 
the whole world, which is the only guar- 
antee against the usurpation of the pro- 
letarian conquests by a bureaucratic 
layer like that of the Soviet Union. 

We are against Non-Intervention as 
practiced by the Peoples’ Commissars 
of the 3rd International and by the bour- 
geois ministers of the 2nd International. 
We demand the revolutionary interven- 
tion of the proletariat and transforma- 
tion of the Spanish revolution into Eu- 
ropean revolution. 





1 0 a The old organisations have led 
us into an impasse. Deeply convinced 
that victory against the Fascist barbar- 
ians and the whole capitalist class de- 
pends entirely upon capable leadership 
we shall concentrate our efforts on the 
creation during the struggle of a new 
revolutionary party, to be equal to that 
task. Its granite base will be the pro- 
gramme of scientific socialism, laid 
down by Marx and Engels, and contin- 
ued by Lenin and Trotsky. 

After the disgraceful treason of the 
2nd and 3rd Internationals we shall 
bring together again all consistent revo- 
lutionaries in the new, the 4th Interna- 
tional, which will be the world party of 
social revolution. Beneath its unsullied 
banner socialism will triumph! 


COMRADES! .. 


know that our first task is to put Fran- 
co’s bands to rout. But you, like us, 
know that military victory is insepara- 
ble from the social revolution. Openly 
and without manoeuvres, we fight 
against a policy which seems to us dis- 
astrous. The deepening of the social 
revolution, far from weakening the 
united front in the trenches, will 
strengthen the fighting spirit of our 
militias. We wish to revive the spirit of 
July 1936. 

With the enthusiasm of those days 
and the arms and experience of today, 
we shall celebrate July 1936 in a Social- 
ist Spain free from the capitalist yoke. 

To all revolutionaries who feel that 
they are approaching us, we appeal: 
come and join our ranks! 

In friendly discussion we shall clear 
up points of disagreement and, united 
in struggle, we shall put to rout our 
common enemy! 


* DOWN WITH FASCISM AND 
CAPITALISM! 

* LONG LIVE THE SPANISH PRO- 
LETARIAN REVOLUTION! 

* LONG LIVE THE WORLD REVO- 
LUTION! 
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A reply to the LTT 


facing revolutionary Marxists to- 
day is to understand the collapse 
of Stalinism. 

Almost alone on the international 
left, the LRCI has sought to examine 
and explain each stage of the process 
of the restoration of capitalism in East- 
ern Europe and the former USSR. 

Now the Leninist-Trotskyist Ten- 
dency (LTT), a small international or- 
ganisation founded in 1991, has pub- 
lished “The Marxist Theory of the State 
and the Collapse of Stalinism” Un De- 
fence of Marxism 3 June 1995). They 
devote a significant proportion of their 
pamphlet to a critique of the method- 
ology and conclusions of the LRCI’s 
analysis. 

The LTT’s British Section, the 
Workers International League, recently 
published an article by Brian Green, a 
former Workers Power member, on the 
role of money in the capitalist restora- 
tion process. It too implicitly attacks our 
understanding of the economic proc- 
esses at work. 

We welcome this opportunity for 
debate, which can help clarify both the 
immediate issue of the restoration proc- 
ess and general methodological issues. 


T he greatest theoretical challenge 


Capitalism restored? 

The LTT believe that capitalist states 

have been restored in the CIS and East- 

ern Europe. They are highly critical of 
the rest of the left who they divide into 
two currents: 

e those who think, despite the emer- 
gence of bourgeois governments 
committed to capitalist restoration, 
that capitalism has not yet been re- 
stored; 

e those who saw capitalist restoration 
as synonymous with the political 
overthrow of the Stalinist bureauc- 
racies in 1989. 

The former group, including the 
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LRCI, are labelled “economists”, on the 
grounds that, for them, the economic 
character of the state in question is de- 
cisive. 

The LTT, meanwhile defines the 
workers’ state as follows: 

“At root, a workers state is one in 
which the bourgeoisie is politically sup- 
pressed, leading to its economic expro- 
priation as a class. This is what appar- 
ently such disparate events as the 
October Revolution of 1917 and the 
bureaucratic overturns in eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia and Cuba after 1945 have in 
common... we reject both purely “eco- 
nomic’ and purely ‘political’ definitions 
of a workers’ state.” 

This last statement sounds “dialec- 
tical”. In reality it is eclectic. Its insuffi- 
ciency is revealed immediately the au- 
thors attempt to criticise their 
opponents: 

“The cutting edge of distinction be- 
tween bourgeois states and workers’ 
states is not some decisive degree of 
nationalisation (Militant/CWI) nor the 
existence of ‘central planning’ (Work- 
ers Power/LRCI) nor the alleged ‘com- 
mitment’ of the state apparatus to de- 
fend the socialised forces of production 
(ICL and IBT) but which class interests 
the economy and state apparatus ulti- 
mately serve.”? 

But what happens when there is a 
temporary contradiction between the 
class character of the social relations of 
production (the economy) and that of 
the state apparatus? This, as the LTT 
admits, is a regular historical occur- 
rence, common to both revolutions and 
counter-revolutions. Which then is de- 
cisive in assigning a class character toa 
state? 

For the LTT it is always, ultimately, 
the political intentions of those who rule 
which gives the class character of the 
state. 

Referring specifically to post-1991 


Russia they write: 

“The transition from the workers’ 
state to capitalism is marked by a pe- 
riod of ‘state capitalism’—mirroring the 
opposite development in eastern Eu- 
rope in the 1940s ... This process is 
the consequence rather than the cause 
of the creation of bourgeois states.” 

Despite their avowed refusal to 
adopt a “purely political” definition of 
the workers’ state, the LTT’s definition 
is ultimately exclusively political. It 
leads them to misunderstand both the 
creation and the destruction of Stalin- 
ism in eastern Europe. 

We maintain that, for revolutionary 
Marxists the class character of the state 
is, in general, determined by the deci- 
sively dominant property relations 
within its territory. [See article on page 
40]. 


Defining the workers state 
Before the isolation and degeneration 
of the Russian revolution, Marxists 
could simply define the workers’ state 
as the working class in power carrying 
out the transition to socialism. 

But in the early 1920s, Lenin had to 
confront the reality of a state where 
workers’ power had effectively with- 
ered to Bolshevik party rule. He called 
ita “workers’ state with severe bureau- 
cratic deformations”. 

In the 1930s, after Stalin had 
crushed the revolutionary Bolshevik 
party, replacing it with the dictatorship 
of a bureaucratic caste, Trotsky defined 
Russia as a “degenerated workers’ 
state”. The proletarian character of the 
state rested on its economic foundation, 
which actively suppressed the capital- 
ist law of value, replacing it with “com- 
mand planning” as the key regulator of 
the economy. 

The LTT’s whole case against the 
LRCI’s understanding of the current 
restoration process rests on making 








Trotsky say something different. The 
actual analysis of economic develop- 
ments in the former Stalinist countries 
hardly figures in their polemic. 

They reject the notion that the class 
character of a state is defined by the 
prevailing property forms and social 
relations, asserting that: 

“It is not merely a question of the 
existing forms of property but of those 
which the state defends and Strives to 
develop.”* 

Immediately the LTT are faced with 
an embarrassing fact. They have to ad- 
mit that there are “numerous examples” 
in Trotsky’s writings which contradict 
them. 

For example: 

“So long as the forms of property 
that have been created by the October 
Revolution are not overthrown, the 
proletariat remains the ruling class”. 

This, and other similar statements 
are dismissed as “examples of “political 
shorthand’, where Trotsky appears to 
equate the existence of the workers’ 
state with nationalised property”. 

The LTT, however, “aims not to 
mindlessly repeat sacred texts, but to 
grasp the underlying method of Marx- 
ism”.* The underlying method of Marx- 
ism on the question of the state can be 
found, they tell us, in a “succinct” defi- 
nition given by Trotsky: 

“The class character of the state is 
determined by its relation to the forms 
of property in the means of produc- 
tion”, and “by the character of the forms 
of property and productive relations 
which the given state guards and de- 
fends.”’ 

It is the last three words—guard and 
defend—which convince the LTT that 
the very existence of a government hos- 
tile to the post-capitalist economy trans- 
forms the class character of the state. 


Trotsky versus . . . Trotsky? 
First of all we should note that it is the 
LTT, not Trotsky, who are guilty of 
“shorthand” with the Trotsky quote in 
question. Given the importance they 
attach to it, they ought to have quoted 
it in full. Here it is: 

“The class nature of the state is, con- 
sequently, determined not by its politi- 
cal forms but by its social content; i.e. 
by the character of the forms of prop- 
erty and productive relations which the 
given state guards and defends.”® 

What Trotsky actually said immedi- 
ately distinguishes the property rela- 
tions from the type, or form, of politi- 
cal regime as the determinant of the 
class character of the state. 

Of course, in the case of Stalinism 
in its heyday, the bureaucracy, for its 
own reasons, intended to guard and 
defend the property relations of the 
workers’ state. But this was never, in 
Trotsky’s view, the key determinant of 
the class character of the state. 


This did not make Trotsky an 
“economist”, even in the sense of the 
word used by the LTT. He understood 
that the bureaucracy’s social base in 
proletarian property forms (as a cancer- 
ous growth on them), obliged them, for 
a time, to defend these property forms. 

He also understood that the property 
forms could not survive without a state 
which actively defended them. Unlike 
capitalist property relations the prop- 
erty relations of the transition period are 
not spontaneously self-reproducing. 

This is the meaning of Trotsky’s 
statement: 

“The character of the economy as a 
whole thus depends on the character of 
the state power”.? 

Hence, in a passage which the LTT 
holds aloft triumphally in confirmation 
of its own view, Trotsky writes: 

“The inevitable collapse of Stalinist 
Bonapartism would immediately call 
into question the character of the USSR 
as a workers’ state. Socialist economy 
cannot be constructed without a social- 
ist power. The fate of the USSR as a 
socialist state depends upon that politi- 
cal regime which will arise to replace 
Stalinist Bonapartism.”'® 

Elsewhere Trotsky even writes: 

“The collapse of the Soviet regime 
would inevitably lead to the collapse of 
the planned economy”."! 

But none of this confirms the LTT’s 
characterisation of eastern Europe to- 
day as capitalist. 

The collapse of Stalinism certainly 
“called into question” the workers’ state 
property relations. Indeed, without 
working class resistance their collapse 
is inevitable. 

But it is a process. And stating that 
the process has begun is not the same 
as understanding the process, or know- 
ing when it has effected a qualitative 
transformation. 

Trotsky was confronted with a simi- 
lar mistake in the shape of Burnham and 
Carter, who claimed that the USSR 
could no longer be defined as a work- 
ers’ state because the bureaucracy was 
actively destroying proletarian property 
relations. Whilst disputing this fact 
Trotsky still pointed out that the inten- 
tion would not equal the accomplished 
fact: 

“... ‘During the past year’, they 
write, ‘the bureaucracy has definitively 
entered the road of destruction of the 
planned and nationalised economy.’ 
(has only ‘entered the road’?) Further 
we read that the course of development 
‘brings the bureaucracy into ever-in- 
creasing and deepening conflict with 
the needs and interests of the national- 
ised economy.’ (only ‘brings it’?) The 
contradiction between the bureaucracy 
and the economy was observed before 
this, but for the past year ‘the actions 
of the bureaucracy are actively sabotag- 
ing the plan and disintegrating the state 


monopoly.’ (Only “disintegrating’”? 
Hence, not yet disintegrated?).”!? 

For Trotsky even if the bureaucracy 
were actively engaged in disintegrating 
the planned and state owned economy, 
the process was not complete and capi- 
talism had therefore not yet been re- 
stored, 

The state would still be defined by 
the class character of its economic base. 
Hence Trotsky insists that: 

“Only the intrusion of a revolution- 
ary or a counter-revolutionary force in 
property relations can change the class 
nature of the state”. 

For Trotsky, so long as the contra- 
diction between the bureaucracy and 
the workers’ state: 

“has not passed from the sphere of 
distribution to the sphere of production, 
and has not blown up nationalised 
property and the planned economy, the 
state remains a workers’ state”. 


The moribund workers’ state 
Today Yeltsin’s bourgeois restorationist 
government aims directly to uproot the 
vestiges of planning. The political and 
economic conflicts unleashed by this are 
the source of Russia’s continuing insta- 
bility and the impoverishment of the 
masses. But the process is not complete. 
Hence a new transitional form has been 
created by history, the moribund work- 
ers’ state. 

We have no doubts about where the 
moribund workers’ state is heading, 
Without the revolutionary intervention 
of the working class it is towards resto- 
ration. But the moribund workers’ state 
is, contrary to the LTT’s assertion, 
something different from a “state capi- 
talist” form of weak, emergent capital- 
ism. To find out why, we have to ven- 
ture into a sphere the LTT itself never 
visits—the actual political economy of 
Eastern Europe and the CIS under 
restorationist governments. 


The Remnants of Planning and 
the Law of Value 

The LTT’s treatment of the restoration 
process in the economic sphere cannot 
be described as detailed. It does not 
need to be. Once it is theoretically es- 
tablished (with half a quote from 
Trotsky) that the fate of the property 
relations is not decisive to the class 
character of the state, there is no need 
for economic analysis. 

Instead sweeping assertions can be 
offered, such as: 

“What remains [in the ex workers’ 
states] is a substantial legacy of state 
property which, despite its origin, now 
performs approximately the same func- 
tion that it does in weak semi-colonial 
capitalist states”.'4 

The case for describing these econo- 
mies as moribund—i.e. dying—work- 
ers’ states rests on the difference be- 
tween the role of the state sector here 
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and in, for example, Nigeria. 

e In Nigeria the state sector exists to 
ensure that the law of value can op- 
erate as the determining mechanism 
of the entire economy, and that the 
national economy can operate effi- 
ciently within the world capitalist 
economy. 

e Inclassic Stalinism, state ownership, 
planning and the monopoly of for- 
eign trade operated to ensure the 
reverse; the active suppression of the 
law of value. 

e Inthe moribund workers’ state this 
system has been broken down; the 
law of value is invading, but has not 
yet overcome the final economic 
barriers to its untrammelled opera- 
tion. A certain remnant of the state 
sector is what constitutes that bar- 
rier. 

Incidentally it is redundant for the LTT 

to tell us that: 

“The suppression of the law of value 

_.. is defective as a determinant of the 





he problem with the LTT’s ap- 
T proach is their confused use of 

the very term state. An elemen- 
tary study of the Marxist use of the term 
reveals that it is regularly used in two 
senses, one narrow and one broad. 

In the first place the term state can 
be used as a shortened term for the 
bureaucratic-military state apparatus, 
the means of repression, the “bodies of 
armed men” famously referred to by 
Engels. On the other hand, however, 
the term state is commonly used to re- 
fer to the ensemble of political appara- 
tus and mode of production located on 
a given territory. 

With this distinction in mind, 
Trotsky’s use of the term degenerated 
workers state becomes absolutely clear. 
In this broad sense he is using it to re- 
fer to the totality of social relations and 
political institutions prevailing within 
its borders—base and superstructure, 
to use terms anathema to all fashion- 
able idealising trends in Marxism. 

When considering a degenerated 
workers’ state, the social relations of 
production are ultimately determinant 
in revealing its class character. If this 
were not the case, what possible sense 
could be made of Trotsky’s assertion 
that “In its social foundation and eco- 
nomic tendencies, the USSR still re- 
mains a workers’ state.”?! 

Despite accusing the LRCI of an 
“addiction to formal logical categories” 
which do not “allow for the contradic- 
tions of the real world”, it is the LTT 
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workers state. The very nature of tran- 
sitional society right down to 1989-91 
ensured that the law of value never 
entirely disappeared.” 15 

The LRCI has never claimed that it 
disappeared; only that the property 
forms were designed to suppress it, and 
did suppress it, qualitatively, as the 
main mechanism of the economy, al- 
though never completely eradicating it. 

The key question is: what happens 
to the law of value during the much 
shorter process of transition which cov- 
ers the fall of Stalinism to the reintro- 
duction of capitalism? 

Our contention is that, up to now, it 
has not been reintroduced as the deci- 
sive mechanism. We hold to this, not 
because of the existence of nationalised 
property or even, as the LTT claims, a 
central planning apparatus. We identify 
one remaining element of planned prop- 
erty—the state banking system and its 
soft credit to huge firms that could not 
survive the operation of the law of 


who fall into precisely this trap. 

Thus they are enraged by our desig- 
nation of eastern European states and 
the states of the CIS as moribund work- 
ers’ states, which we define as “degen- 
erate workers’ states that have 
restorationist governments in power 
which are actively demolishing the 
foundations of planned economy”. 

For the LTT this is “clearly a descrip- 
tion of a bourgeois state” because of the 
subjective intentions and historic role 
of the government. 

But in reality the question begins at 
the precise point the LTT regard it as 
concluded: to what extent has the 
restorationist government completed its 
task of establishing capitalism as the 
prevailing mode of production within 
the territory it rules? 


Economism 


Contrary to the LTT’s claims, there 
is nothing “economistic” in this ap- 
proach, unless the whole of historical 
materialism is | economistic. 
Economism, for Leninists, does not 
mean a stress on the ultimately deter- 
mining character of economic factors, 
the “production and reproduction of 
human life” as Engels called it. This 
incorrect use of the term “economism”, 
which stems from Gramsci, has been 
the hallmark of those idealist “Western 
Marxist” and academic trends which 
have attempted to deny Marxism’s 
materialist stress on economic determi- 


value—as the final obstacle to restora- 
tion. 

As far back as the summer of 1991'°, 
we pointed to the specific problems that 
restorationist governments would en- 
counter in dismantling planning mecha- 
nisms. We drew attention to the means 
by which state planning had been func- 
tioning in Poland and Hungary through- 
out the 1970s and 1980s."” 

“Planning is the sum total of all the 
instruments the bureaucracy uses to 
direct the statified economy [to] pre- 
vent the operation of the law of value 
dominating. The central planning min- 
istry was a key, but not the only, ele- 
ment of this. The totality of the plan- 
ning mechanisms involved the planning 
ministry, the industrial ministries and 
the centralised monopoly banking sys- 
tem. This totality has been weakened 
and eroded by market reforms prior to 
1988-89. Since that date it has been 
increasingly dismantled. Its last remain- 
ing element—and one which holds it 


nation. ° 

We have pointed to the very real 
political (class and inter-state) barriers 
that have impeded the necessary meas- 
ures being pushed through which can 
qualitatively transform the accumula- 
tion process. 


Struggle 


But these cannot be achieved ‘auto- 
matically’—as we have consistently ar- 
gued, they will be the outcome of a bit- 
ter and protracted struggle between 
workers, managers, bourgeois politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. 

The LTT try to bolster their totter- 
ing theory by using an argument always 
raised by the bureaucratic collectivists 
and state capitalists—the early months 
of the Soviet state. 

Certainly the Bolsheviks could not 
abolish capitalism overnight—nor did 
they intend to. They were well aware 
of the bourgeois character of the socia. 
relations prevailing in Russia, which 
they set out to control, and by progres- 
sive stages, to overturn. In fact the logi- 
of the class struggle, the outbreak o: 
civil war, forced the Bolshevik goverr.- 
ment to do this far more quickly the- 
they had originally intended. (As -- 
Lenin’s The Impending Catastror’: 
and How to Combat it) 

Correctly pointing out that “bets. =~ 
1917 and 1918, the Bolsheviks ~- -. 
over a bourgeois economy”. tu: _ 
ask how this can be squarec «~~ 


together as a system—is the banking 
network. 

In the last two decades in countries 
such as Hungary and Poland central 
control over banking and monetary/ 
credit policy was used to negate the 
untrammelled operation of the law of 
value. Money exchanges existed but 
money was not allowed to operate as 
money-capital, as self-expanding value, 
essentially free to assume any form it 
liked and to move relatively unhindered 
in the search for exploitable labour and 
profits.”'® 

To be sure, an economy dominated 
by huge state capitalist trusts is one 
possible outcome once this obstacle is 
breached. 

But this is a source of struggle within 
the embryonic capitalist class in Rus- 
sia. Another, powerful faction wishes 
to see a massive, neo-liberal economic 
transformation, in which the “entrepre- 
neurs” and their western imperialist 
backers become the ruling class, not a 


transformed “state capitalist” class of 
big state enterprise directors. 

Paradoxically the knowledge that the 
ending of soft credit and the collapse 
of the state sector would destroy the 
social basis fora future state capitalism 
has made the would-be state capitalists 
the most vociferous supporters of the 
state bank policies. 

The LTT were initially unable to 
respond to this argument—indeed they 
merely describe it as “unconvincing” 
and add the non-sequitur that, “it must 
be obvious that it is impossible to ‘plan’ 
the economy of a country such as Rus- 
sia which is experiencing hyper-infla- 
tion.”!” 

However, since publication of their 
pamphlet, the LTT’s British section, the 
Workers International League, have 
found a vicarious means of responding 
to our arguments, in the form of an 
article by Brian Green, published in 
their paper Workers News in August 
1995, 


The WIL remain sceptical of Green's 
own restoration theory, telling their 
readers that it differs from their analv- 
sis in seeing the key moment of resto- 
ration as being economic rather than 
political. Nevertheless they consider 
there is much “common ground” be- 
tween them. What is this? His eco- 
nomic argumentation against the LRCI 
comes as a much-needed boost to their 
own sparse theoretical efforts. As we ex- 
plain on page 43, Green’s analysis is 
mistaken. 


Quantity into quality? 
Throughout the LTT’s polemic there 
are constant and heavy handed appeals 
to the dialectic. The LRCI is accused of 
being addicted to “formal logical” cat- 
egories, fitting reality around a schema 
etc. 

This is a smokescreen for the fact 
that, even by its own criteria, the LTT 
cannot tell us when the Stalinist states 
became bourgeois. This is because they 


economic definition of the class char- 
acter of the state. 

It does not have to be. Because in 
these circumstances, the state super- 
structure was modelled not on the bour- 
geois state form, but was a proletarian 
semi-state. Under these revolutionary 
circumstances, which have unfortu- 
nately not been repeated in this century, 
the state derived its proletarian charac- 
ter not from the predominant property 
relations but from its own revolution- 
ary proletarian form. In this case—and 
this case only—it is entirely permissi- 
ble to derive the proletarian class char- 
acter of the state from the superstruc- 
ture rather than the base. 


Apparatus 


Any attempt to apply a similar 
method to the Stalinist military-bureau- 
cratic apparatus must—if applied con- 
sistently—result in grossly Stalinophile 
conclusions. The apparatus was mod- 
elled on and similar to the bourgeois 
type of state. It derived its proletarian 
character from the property relations. 
Thus Trotsky pointed out that in the 
absence of the post-capitalist property 
relations, the regime in USSR would be 
indistinguishable from a fascist state. 

The healthy Soviet state superstruc- 
ture was dominated by a party commit- 
ted to the elimination of capitalism. 
Because of both its structure and its 
political leadership, the soviet regime 
directly responded to the conflicts be- 


tween capital and labour by resolving 
them in the interests of the latter. 
Therein lay both its proletarian form 
and character. 

Why then cannot this “political” 
definition of the state be applied to the 
degenerated workers’ state in transition 
back to capitalism? 

In essence because the degenerated 
workers’ state itself is already “defined” 
by the absence of direct proletarian rule. 

Does this mean, as the LTT suggest, 
that, for us, “the concepts of a ‘healthy 
workers state’ and a ‘degenerate work- 
ers state’ have nothing at all in com- 
mon”? 

No. Both are expressions of prole- 
tarian rule: the one direct and political, 
in advance of the transition to social- 
ism, the other indirect and political- 
economic. The degenerated workers’ 
state was a set of proletarian property 
relations defended by a state machine 
and a bureaucracy with roots in those 
property relations. The need for a new 
category, the moribund workers’ state, 
arises precisely from a new and sharp- 
ened contradiction between the state 
machine and the economy. 

Where social counter-revolution 
originates from within the bureaucracy, 
the political intentions of the bureauc- 
racy are not enough to redefine the 
state. 

In fact even the LTT recognise this, 
when they the post Stalinist states: 
“workers states paralysed as defenders 
of nationalised property relations”. 


' Writings 1934-5 p182, emphasis 
added. 


We should note in passing that 
the LTT wrongly maintain that 
the category ‘moribund workers’ 
state’ was developed by the 
LRCI’s Third Congress in August 
1994. In fact in its resolution on 
Russia after the Congress of 
Peoples’ Deputies passed in 
January 1993, the International 
Executive Committee of the LRCI 
stated clearly that: 


ing 


“the decisive qualitative point in 
the restoration process has not yet 
been passed; Russia remains a 
degenerated workers’ state albeit 
a moribund, disintegrating one.” 
Trotskyist Bulletin 3, April 1993. 


So much for the LTT’s claim that 
this category was introduced 18 
months later “to prepare the 
evacuation from such untenable 
positions and to accommodate 
evident internal opposition”! 


> In its Marxist usage, the term 
Economism refers to those 
tendencies that believe that the 
economic struggle between 
workers and capitalists over pay 
and conditions at the point of 
production spontaneously 
acquires a revolutionary socialist 
character. A disembodied process 
replaces the conscious struggle for 
socialist class political conscious- 
ness. 
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cannot ever spell out, decisively, what 
combination of economic and political 
factors makes them bourgeois. 

Obviously it cannot be a change at 
the economic level. But neither, say the 
LTT, can the character of the state be 
deduced simply from the political char- 
acter of the government. 

Thus, on the overturns of the late 
1940s, they correctly attack the Vern/ 
Ryan tendency in the SWP-US which 
said: 

“from the time of the occupation 
onward, the designation of these states 
as workers states is an inescapable 
Marxist characterisation” .”° 

They also, correctly, reject the view 
of Westoby and Wohlforth that a “tran- 
sitional state” having no class charac- 
ter, presided over the initial stages of 
the overturns. 

The LTT date the post-war social 
overturns as occurring, via the smash- 
ing of the bourgeois state and a “break 
with the bourgeoisie”, “between late 
1947 and early 1948”.°’ 

So what was the class character of 
the state between “late 1947 and early 
1948”? And, more importantly, what 
was the class character of the state be- 
tween the moment of the fall of the 
bureaucracy in 1989 and the point at 
which it became bourgeois? 

Even within the confines of their 
flawed theory of the state it ought to be 
possible to examine when the capital- 
ist node of production can be regarded 
as dominant within the territory of the 
new “capitalist state”. 

Yet, abandoning dialectical logic 
altogether, they deny that the law of the 
transformation of quantity into qual- 
ity—for Marxists a ubiquitous feature 
of all natural and social phenomena— 
can be observed in the restoration proc- 
ess. 

They deride our attempt to “isolate 
a defining moment to ‘date’ the emer- 
gence of deformed/degenerate workers’ 
states”, and assert that: 

“the attempt to theorise a ‘purely 
economic’ point of no return for the 
workers’ state has been doomed to fail- 
ure,””? 

This neatly absolves them from the 
messy task of identifying the point at 
which capitalism becomes dominant 
according to their own “non-econo- 
mist” criteria. 

Here it is important to spell out the 
contradictions of the LTT’s own analy- 
sis. After listing the dates of the fall of 
the Stalinist dictators they say: 

“In each of these turning points the 
restoration of capitalism was far from 
accomplished; indeed each of them 
contained the possibility of struggles to 
defend nationalised struggles to de- 
velop. But in the absence of revolution- 
ary leadership each of these events 
paved the way for the creation of bour- 
geois states committed to building and 
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protecting capitalism. To attempt to 
focus on some single economic meas- 
ure in order to be able so as to establish 
(sic) exactly the date when the transi- 
tion from a workers state to a bourgeois 
one took place is a pedantic academic 
exercise, divorced from the real settle- 
ment of accounts which took place on 
the plane of the class struggle.” 

If we accept this analysis, then it is 
legitimate to ask when the “real settle- 
ment of accounts” and the decisive acts 
of the class struggle took place. 

In Russia, according to the LTT. it 
was not the collapse of the August 1991 
coup. Neither was it Yeltsin’s monetary 
“big bang” of January 1992 that 
changed the class character of the 
state—a contrast to the position of 
Brian Green. 

The LTT comes close to identifying 
a common date of transformation for 
eastern Europe: the Conference for 
Security and Mutual Co-operation in 
Europe in 1990, when: 

“all the ruling bureaucracies under- 
took to restore capitalism in their re- 
spective countries,” 24 

Did this make them bourgeois states. 
then? Not according to the LTT: 

“From the point at which the lead- 
ing elements of the Stalinist bureauc- 


racies opted to restore capitalism, the 
workers’ states were paralysed as de- 
fenders of nationalised property rela- 
tions... the destruction and transtor- 
mation of the state apparatuses 
governing the economic system be- 
gan”? 

So the LTT does envisage a transi- 
tional period where there is a pro-bour- 
geois government and the remains of a 
workers’ state economy. It has its own 
term for it. In complete contradiction 
to its own theory it calls these: “work- 
ers states paralysed as defenders of na- 
tionalised property relations”. Exactly 
when such states become bourgeois is 
not spelled out. 

But how should a Marxist character- 
ise a “paralysed workers’ state”? Defi- 
nitely not as a “moribund workers’ 
state” say the LTT. 

And how would Marxists decide 
when the “paralysed workers state” 
becomes bourgeois”? What changes at 
the level of the government and its in- 
tentions are we to find? 

Its government cannot get any more 
bourgeois, from a qualitative point of 
view. Yeltsin wanted to “guard and 
defend” a restored Russian capitalism 
from the moment he seized power in 
1991—and before. In Russia from 1991 





the bourgeoisie was no longer “politi- 
cally suppressed” as the LTT’s defini- 
tion of a workers’ state demands. 

Once we reject the seizure of power 
by Yeltsin as the decisive turning point 
only economic factors can indicate the 
qualitative leap in the class character of 
the state. But according to the LTT— 
against both the LRCI and Brian 
Green—economic transition to capital- 
ism 1S: 

“the consequence rather than the 
cause of the creation of bourgeois 
states”. 

Whilst the LTT’s pamphlet has 
many strengths, and shares many of the 
LRCI’s criticisms of “orthodox” centrist 
Trotskyism, it has one great weakness. 
It contains no answer to the central 
question: when was capitalism restored 
in Russia and by what means? 


Conclusion 

The supreme criterion of human 
thought, as Trotsky observed. is expe- 
rience. How has the LRCI’s analvsis 
stood up to the test of events? Is it true, 
as the LTT maintain. that our theory has 
“broken down in the face of real 
events”??? 

No, our analysis has provided the 
only sure guide to the conflicts—politi- 
cal and economic—that have shaken 
Russia over the past four years. 

It enabled us to chart the dynamics 
of the long struggle between the fast- 
track restorationists headed by Yeltsin 
and the political representatives of the 
enterprise managers and bureaucrats 
associated with the powerful military- 
industrial complex. 

We were able to explain the reasons 
for the instability of Yeltsin’s 
Bonapartist rule, balancing as he was 
between those sections of the bureauc- 
racy that had integrated into the rising 
capitalist class and those that had not, 
and could scarcely hope to survive the 
destruction of the remnants of planning 
with their privileges intact. 

Our predictions in 1991 concerning 
the role of state credit in offsetting the 
law of value were strikingly confirmed 
in 1992 when inter-enterprise credit 
rose from 100 billion roubles at the start 
of the year to 600 billion in April and 
3,000 billion by the autumn. 

We can continue to predict that to 
force the main industrial enterprises to 
produce for the market and private 
profit will necessitate breaking the cy- 
cle of inter-enterprise debt and soft 
credit, leading to the closure of thou- 
sands of unprofitable enterprises and 
the sacking of millions of workers. 

The LRCI has been able to develop 
a sophisticated analysis of the moribund 
workers’ state phenomenon, identifying 
the sub-phases of economic policy pur- 
sued by the restorationist governments 
and explaining the concrete interplay of 
the class struggle, the inter-party strug- 


gles and the economic developments 
within, for example Hungary and Po- 
land (See TI16). 

The LTT admit the deep crises shak- 
ing Russia. But in order to present them 
as features of a newly restored capital- 
ism they must reduce their significance, 
arguing merely that they represent a 
conflict between those who want a 
strong state sector and those who want 
wide scale privatisation. 

The underlying causes of this in the 
sphere of production are lost on them. 
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Money and 

rian Green”? argues that the abo- 

B lition of price controls, introduc- 

tion of currency convertibility 

and the reintegration of the economies 

of the workers’ states into the world 

economy - epitomised by the Big Bang 

in Poland in the first half of 1990 - con- 

stituted the qualitative point of capital- 
ist restoration. 

But the argument is not convincing. 

The imposition of trade and price 
liberalisation does impact powerfully on 
the moribund workers’ states, begin- 
ning to convert goods into commodi- 
ties. 

But it does not complete this proc- 
ess overnight. A convertible currency 
will assist in transforming both manu- 
facturing output and labour power into 
commodities - so long as there is free 
access to hard currency, free trade with 
the West affecting the formation of 
prices of production in the enterprises 
in the country concerned, and if hard 
currency purchase for purposes of trade 
is checked and limited by controls ex- 
ercised by the agencies that issue 
money. 

Here it would be fatal to ignore the 
influence of the state banking system 
which constitutes a residual element of 
non-capitalist economic direction. 

If money is supplied in abundance 
to enterprises at negative interest rates 
there will be gross inflationary effects, 
and enterprises will be able to secure 
hard currency by demanding more and 
more credit from the central bank. 

This will prevent the price and cur- 
rency reforms from forcing the enter- 
prises to act as if they were private capi- 
talists. 

Nor does this state-printed money 
act as a measure of real value. The ex- 
tension of this “soft credit” to the en- 
terprises operates to obstruct the law 
of value as the key determinant of eco- 
nomic life at the level of production. 

As Trotsky anticipated, the decisive 
change must occur at the level of pro- 
duction not in the sphere of exchange. 

The bourgeoisie recognise the obsta- 
cles to the restoration of their own so- 
cial system more readily than much of 
the left. 


Their theory is thus devoid of predic- 
tive force and programmatic conse- 
quence. 

In the LTT’s own words, “So long 
as Trotskyists are unable to provide a 
convincing analysis of the debacle 
which Stalinism produced, the task of 
politically arming a new generation for 
the revolutionary struggles of the future 
will be all the harder.”?* 

True. But on the evidence of this 
pamphlet, the LTT won't be arming 
anybody. 


restoration 


As the Economist magazine has 
noted, it was wrong to argue: 

“for instance, that free trade and 
currency convertibility are the keys to 
reform. If enterprises and consumers 
are allowed to trade with foreigners, 
economists said, the pressure of com- 
petition on Eastern Europe’s producers 
will force them to become more effi- 
cient. The advice ignores the distortions 
in the financial system. By itself convert- 
ibility can lead to a chase for limited 
supplies of hard currency, explosive 
srowth in the supply of local currency, 
and spiralling inflation .. . Thanks to 
soft budget constraints, the enterprises 
will be willing to bid almost any price 
in local money (supplied on demand by 
the central bank) to get hold of foreign 
money.” 

“To avoid this, convertibility must be 
accompanied by steps to impose finan- 
cial discipline on enterprises.” 

We hold to our view that, to really 
restore the law of value to its dominant 
position, the banking system and its 
limitless investment fund has to be de- 
stroyed. Even where the state 
monobank has been broken up into 
separate banks these remain in most 
cases adjuncts to the industrial mo- 
nopolies which thus allocate themselves 
credit. The enterprises have to be con- 
verted into state capitalist or private 
trusts to allow them to act as capitals. 

This will require the enforced bank- 
ruptcy and closure of vast swathes of 
the economy as they are subjected to the 
brutal dictates of the market. The last 
four years have witnessed such a strug- 
gle. Relentlessly the restorationists have 
made progress, breaking up the state 
bank, imposing credit limits, convert- 
ing the enterprises into legally private 
entities. Yet still the dominant heights 
of the economy are not occupied by 
firms acting as capitals, and the mas- 
sive job shedding and closures are yet 
to occur. Production is not for profit but 
to preserve the enterprises and the jobs 
of their workers and managers. 

Until that point has been reached, 
the bulk of the productive economy will 
continue to operate on a non-capitalist 
basis. 


Quoted in LTT 
op. cit. p16 
ibid p19 

ibid. p12 

ibid. pt4 

ibid p36 

ibid p37 

ibid 

ibid p48 
emphasis in 
original 
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Brian Green 
(Workers News 
33) drew 
political 
conclusions 
from his 
analysis. in 
particular that 
the LRCI were 
wrong to fight 
for workers’ 
political 
revolution and 
the defence of 
planning in 
Eastern Europe 
in 1989-90. 
that the 
consequence of 
the collapse ot 
the degenerate 
workers’ states 
was “the 
greatest 
tragedy in the 
history of the 
modern 
working class”. 
and that with 
this world 
historv had 
moved into a 
protracted 
period of a 
pronounced 
counter- 
revolutionary 
character. 
Attracting little 
support for his 
arguments. he 
resigned from 
Workers Power 
and the LRCI 
in 1994 
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The Irish fam 


t a commemoration of the 
A Famine held at Dublin’s Bo- 

tanic Gardens this August, 
Minister of State Avril Doyle described 
the potato as a vegetable that “so cal- 
lously robbed the lives of over one mil- 
lion Irish in the 1840's”. 

That the commemoration should fo- 
cus on scientific identification of 
blight—as though a fungus were the 
fundamental cause of the mass starva- 
tion of 1845-52—shows the extent of 
the present official downplaying of 
capitalist colonialism’s part in the Fam- 
ine. This is a feature of the revisionism 
that has been growing in Irish 
historiography over the past 30 years, 
and which has reached a new peak in 
the 1990s. 

As a consciously anti-revisionist 
study Christine Kinealy’s book is wel- 
come. She challenges the apologetic 
view that plays down the role of the 
British government in the great famine 
of 150 years ago. 

Kinealy correctly examines eco- 
nomic developments in Britain as the 
background to the events of 1845-52. 
When the potato blight first hit Europe 
in 1845, Britain had already emerged as 
the “workshop of the world”. 

It was at the forefront of capitalist 
development. The British bourgeoisie 
was intent on clearing away all obsta- 
cles to the further accumulation of capi- 
tal. 

The British bourgeoisie carried out 
its historic mission with brutality and 
ruthlessness. The consequences for the 
toilers and oppressed were drastic . The 
British ruling class employed the laissez 
faire ideas of Adam Smith and his suc- 
cessors, freeing up the market in com- 
modities—including labour power—as 
a necessary precondition for “wealth 
creation”. 

While Kinealy presents a well docu- 
mented outline of political and eco- 
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nomic developments in Britain at this 
time, she seems uncertain about the 
relationship between the ideology of 
political economy and the capitalist 
mode of production. For example she 
says: 

“ The outcome of a slavish adher- 
ence to self-adjusting mechanisms 
would inevitably be human suffering. 
Yet this appeared to be of little conse- 
quence to those who worshipped at the 
altar of laissez faire”. (p356; emphasis 
added) 

But it was not a question of the 
bourgeoisie taking or leaving the ideol- 
ogy of the free market (/aissez faire). 
The ideology expressed and reflected 
their material needs. The role of politi- 
cal economists in the 18th and 19th 
centuries was to legitimate the domina- 
tion of the market economy. 


Reform 


With regard to Ireland, the British 
government’s intentions had for some 
time been centred on the reform of 
landlordism and the capitalisation of 
land. The famine presented an oppor- 
tunity to press ahead with this through 
the elimination of the landless rural 
poor and their small holdings, the con- 
solidation of property, the sale of bank- 
rupt estates and the encouragement of 
emigration. 

This was the Irish version of what 
had happened in Britain in the preced- 
ing two centuries. Large scale clear- 
ances were to create generalised com- 
modity production. 

Efforts were made to help the 
emerging bourgeoisie as against the 
landlords. The Poor Law Act of 1838 
was meant to facilitate this as were sub- 
sequent acts during the famine itself, 
such as the “Quarter Acre Clause” of 
1847 and the “Encumbered Estates 
Act” of 1848. 


ine 


A catastrophe 
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Apart from the industrial enclave 
around the Lagan valley in the North- 
East, Ireland in 1845 was a predomi- 
nantly backward agrarian economy, 
under direct British rule since the Un- 
ion in 1800. 

While periodic food shortages were 
a common occurrence in Ireland and 
indeed throughout Europe, the potato 
blight that appeared from 1845 to 1852 
was unusually long and hit an economy 
in which about one-third of the popu- 
lation relied on the potato as the main 
ingredient of their subsistence diet. 


Catastrophe 


What started as a food shortage due 
to potato blight in 1845 turned into a 
catastrophe of gigantic proportions. It 
lasted for seven years during which one 
million died and a further one and a 
half million emigrated. 

Given the enormous decrease of 
population this represented, from 
around 8 million in 1845, this was in- 
deed a Great Famine. Why did this food 
shortage turn into such a calamity when 
such famines did not arise from previ- 
ous Irish food crises? 

Kinealy correctly and unambigu- 
ously points the finger in the direction 
of the British bourgeoisie: 

“The policies of the government, 
and the way it perceived its role, are 
crucial to an understanding of the Fam- 
ine years. 


Changing 

“The changing perceptions and 
strategies of the British government de- 
termined the type of relief provided and 
the method and timing of its allocation. 
Charles Trevelyan represented a school 
of economic orthodoxy which advo- 
cated both non-intervention and fiscal 
rectitude. The British government’s 


made in Britain 


policy was to be as little intervention as 
possible in terms of direct aid. And in 
fact all that was spent was under 
£10m—half of it to be repaid in loans. 
How little this amounted to can be as- 
sessed when compared to the £63m 
spent on the war in Crimea some little 
time afterwards.” 

Kinealy outlines the famine as it pro- 
gressed, and the official response to it. 
While the main subsistence crop failed 
by 50% in 1845, this did not result in 
emigration or deaths. 

The second season of blight in 1846 
marked the real beginning of the fam- 
ine. 

The poor harvest in 1847 was 
caused by a small crop rather than re- 
appearance of the blight. Blight then re- 
appeared in 1848 and persisted un- 
evenly throughout the country until 
1852, particularly in the West. 


Crisis 

The Poor Law Relief was initially 
left to cope with the crisis. As in Brit- 
ain, only workhouse relief was envis- 
aged. The law expressly forbade “out- 
door relief”, which was seen as a 
hindrance to a free market in labour. 

However as the crisis deepened, aid 
for labour was introduced in the form 
of Public Works. With deaths and emi- 
gration soaring in 1847, Public Works 
were abandoned and direct aid in the 
form of soup kitchens was introduced 
for a few months. 

In late 1847 the Poor Law Relief 
was reverted to as the main means of 
relief. The horror of starvation, fever, 
disease, death and emigration that was 
suffered by the Irish masses are docu- 
mented by Kinealy with terrifying clar- 
ayn 

Britain’s overall plan for Ireland 
~anifested itself in the details of their 
tolicy. Relief was to be funded by a tax 
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Kinealy’s 
account of the 
Irish Famine 
should be 
read by 
everyone as 
an example of 
capitalism's 
ruthless drive 
for 
accumulation 
and profit 
even at the 
cost of what 
must surely be 
among the 
cruelest 
calamities of 
modern times. 


on all land over four acres (the Poor 
Rates). 

That the tax weighed heavily on 
landlords and hardly at all on mer- 
chants or industrialists was indicative 
of the British bourgeoisie’s schema for 
the development of capitalism in Ire- 
land. As the famine progressed it had 
the effect of transforming land into 
capital as destitute small farmers were 
forced to sell their plots. 

The 1847 Quarter Acre Clause de- 
nied relief to anyone with more than a 
quarter of an acre of land, thus ensur- 
ing a clearout of destitute farmers own- 
ing smali holdings, in many cases 
through evictions. 

Similarly the 1848 Encumbered Es- 
tates Act speeded the transfer to the 
commodification of land. The Repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 1846 contributed to 
a shift from tillage to cattle farming. 
The British bourgeoisie felt they were 
achieving their goals in Ireland: the 
1851 Census Report claimed that Ire- 
land had “benefited” from the changes 
brought about by the famine. 

The role that the Irish bourgeoisie 
played in the famine, through their 
complicity in defending both their own 
and British profits, is brought out well 
in this account. 

The British government assured the 
native Irish merchants that they would 
not interfere with their role in the im- 
portation of food, that they would not 
undermine their profits by selling food 
at below market prices, and that they 
would not open the food depots until 
absolutely necessary. 

As the food that the merchant capi- 
talists imported into the country was 
insufficient to meet the population’s 
needs, the laws of supply and demand 
meant that the price of food was 
unaffordable to the starving Irish, earn- 
ing less than subsistence wages on the 
Public Works. 





In addition, indigenous capitalists 
who had bitterly resisted the closing of 
the ports in 1782-4 (by Grattan’s Par- 
liament), found that this time round 
there were to be no restrictions on the 
export of food. 

The export of food from the coun- 
try at a time of food shortage, coupled 
with inadequate food imports, which in 
turn led to very high prices, enriched 
native capitalists at a time when the 
Irish masses were dropping dead from 
starvation. 

Christine Kinealy’s book is an im- 
portant empirical study of the Great 
Famine. It is well researched and car- 
ries a wealth of detail on all aspects o: 
this tragic episode in Irish history. 


Oppression 


She challenges the revisionists 
downplaying of Britain’s role in the 
calamity. But she also refuses to fall inte 
the opposite trap of seeing the famine 
as simply an example of national op- 
pression, as nationalists have argued. 

In spite of a lack of sharpness on the 
dialectic between political econom!. 
ideas and the accumulation of capita. 
she nevertheless presents the wider p:.- 
ture of Ireland as a nation savagely op- 
pressed by a British colonialism mus- 
cling up to defend and increase its share 
of the developing world capita::s: 
arena. 


ine should be read by evervone a: é> 
example of capitalism’s ruthless dz-.< 
for accumulation and profit even at t7< 
cost of what must surely be among t7< 
cruellest calamities of modern times. 

The Famine remains one of tre 
greatest indictments of the ideology ¢: 
laissez faire, whether in its 19th centurn 
version or in its contemporary renais- 
sance, neo-liberalism. 
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ome years ago, the sedentary con- 
S tinuity of Cambridge University 

was disturbed by a proposal to 
give an honorary degree to Jacques 
Derrida, the French theorist of 
“deconstructive” literary criticism. 

The befuddled Dons wrote letters to 
The Times suggesting that it was im- 
proper to give an honorary degree to 
someone who didn’t really make much 
sense. 

A reasonable initial reaction to this 
book by Derrida on Marx might be 
that, for once, Britain’s academic estab- 
lishment got it right. 

As everyone knows, the Communist 
Manifesto opens with the declaration: 
“A spectre is haunting Europe, the 
spectre of Communism”. 

Marx also used the image of the 
“shost” as a central motif in his mas- 
sive polemic against Stirner in The 
German Ideology, which is correctly 
recognised by Derrida as Marx’s major 
statement on philosophy. 

Derrida’s book is a meditation on 
this choice of image: the bourgeoisie 
haunted by Marx, Europe haunted by 
capitalism, Marx haunted by Hegel, 
and perhaps humanity haunted by its 
own shadows. 

Derrida’s main argument is that 
Marx’s use of images of ghosts and 
metaphors of haunting reflects his own 
relationship to bourgeois thought. For 
Derrida the bourgeoisie is haunted by 
Marxism and Marxism is haunted by 
the bourgeoisie. 

He argues that Marx is best valued 
as a spectral image to help philosophers 
today to escape persistent limits on 
their own views. 

The hidden agenda is Derrida’s cri- 
tique of Hegel. He argues that Hegel’s 
dialectic could never encompass the 
existence of the objective realities it 
refers to, and thus cannot be used to 
achieve a real reconciliation of contra- 
dictions. 

Derrida believes that this argument, 
which is set out in his earlier books, 
undermines all dialectics. 


Hegel 


In fact the criticism is simply that 
made of Hegel by Feuerbach in the 
1830s and 1840s. 

It is a criticism of Hegel’s idealism 
rather than his dialectic. Against a 
materialist dialectic it has no effect. The 
materialist dialectic can only function 
if it is understood as an abstraction 
from a more complex and concrete 
objective reality. This requirement is 
imposed on Marxism by its political 
priorities, rather than by any aspiration 
to mere philosophical coherence. 

The assumption that there can be no 
dialectical reconciliation between ide- 
als and realities is at the heart of 
Derrida’s argument. 
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He observes that people do not 
merely live in the present; they also 
project themselves into the future 
through ideals. 

But the ideals which arise from this 
search for a better future cannot be re- 
alised, according to Derrida. They can 
only haunt us - like ghosts. Yet for the 
same reason, Derrida believes, such 
ideals are not easily eliminated by our 
failure to achieve them. Ideals linger on 
and facilitate our ability to live into the 
future. 

For Derrida, Marxism is one such 
ideal. 

Since the fal] of the Soviet Union the 
bourgeoisie have claimed that Marxism 
and all the ideals it supposedly stands 
for are dead. Derrida objects to this, 
arguing that Marxism helps us grasp 
the ideal of a better future world and 
is an essential source with which to 
criticise false current ideas: 

“No one can contest the fact that a 
dogmatism is attempting to install its 
worldwide hegemony in paradoxical 
and suspect conditions. There is today 
in the world a dominant discourse on 


es Derride 





the subject of Marx’s work and 
thought, on the subject of Marxism... 
on the subject of the Socialist Interna- 
tional and the universal revolution, on 
the subject of the more or less slow 
destruction of the revolutionary model 
in its Marxist interpretation; on the 
subject of the rapid precipitous recent 
collapse of societies that attempted to 
put it into effect . .. This dominating 
discourse .. . proclaims Marx is dead, 
communism is dead, very dead, and 
along with its hopes, its discourse, its 
theories and its practise. It says long live 
Capitalism, long live the Market, here’s 
to the survival of economic and politi- 
cal liberalism ... this triumphal 
conjuration is striving in truth to... 
hide from the fact that never, never in 
history has the horizon of the thing 
whose survival is being celebrated 
(namely all the old models of the capi- 
talist and liberal world) been as dark, 
threatening and threatened.” (pp. 51- 
52) 

This sounds progressive. But in fact 
Derrida is only advocating that bour- 
geois thinkers, with no loyalty to the 


working class, should use Marxism to 
broaden their horizons. 

In this book Derrida departs from 
his normal approach, which is to pro- 
vide detailed “readings” of texts in or- 
der to go beyond their accepted mean- 
ing. 

It is evident that Derrida has read 
the relevant text by Marx - the polemic 
with Stirner in The German Ideology- 
- but he categorically refuses to give a 
“reading” of the text. 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
sise how radically dissonant such an 
omission is in a writer whose life’s work 
has been devoted to arguing for the ir- 
reducibility of the written text. 

Instead the central and incorrect 
interpretation of Marx is casually taken 
over from another writer - Blanchot. It 
is used to establish the supposed inad- 
equacy of Marxism as anything other 
than a useful set of “ideals”. 

Derrida attempts to turn Marx into 
an icon, whilst rejecting his dialectical 
method. Any “structured messianism”, 
as he calls it, is attractive because it al- 
lows intellectuals to point to something 
beyond capitalism. But that is as far as 
it goes. 

His rejection of the substance of 
Marxism is complete: 

“We would be tempted to distin- 
guish the spirit of the Marxist critique, 
which seems to be more indispensible 
today at once from Marxism as ontol- 
ogy, philosophical or metaphysical sys- 
tem, as ‘dialectical materialism’, from 
Marxism as historical materialism or 
method, and from Marxism incorpo- 
rated in the apparatuses of party, State 
or workers’ International.” (p.68) 

Derrida does not resist this “temp- 
tation” - and there isn’t much left of 
Marxism after that. 

Derrida’s central idea has always 
been “intertextuality” - the observation 
that any piece of writing is made pos- 
sible by and derives its character from 
its relationship to other writings. To be 
aware of those linkages enhances our 
understanding of the text. 


lilusion 


If we fail to be aware of these, we 
-all into the illusion that one way of 
reading a text exhausts its potential. 
The ambiguity of a text becomes a nui- 
sance rather than a substantial and 
valuable part of its role in relating the 
‘ntentions of individual writers to the 
social structure of ideas. 

His “deconstructive” readings of 
‘exts point out the violence that is done 
-O Our expression of our ideas in writ- 
“ng by understanding concepts in terms 
ft opposites (black/white, good/bad, 
:deech/writing, true/false). 

We should recognise the flexibility 
- meaning which exists because of the 
:omplex forms of expression which 


have become possible with the devel- 
opment of writing. 

This “deconstructive turn” is the 
way Derrida usually tries to escape the 
oppressive limits of argument within 
the dominant ideology. 

He escapes to the margins, to foot- 
notes. to formal similarities, to vocabu- 
lary, to structures of reference. By do- 
ing so he broadens the scope for 
understanding and criticism of domi- 
nant ideas without replacing those 
dominant ideas. 

The value he places on writing about 
writing (literary criticism) is a celebra- 
tion of individual subjectivity. 

In the subjective, arbitrary and 
trivial character of deconstruction lies 
the fundamental opposition between 


Derrida attempts to 
turn Marx into an icon, 
whilst rejecting his 
dialectical method. 
Any “structured 
messianism”, as he 
calls it, is attractive 
because it allows 
intellectuals to point 
to something beyond 
capitalism. But that is 
as far as it goes. 





Marxism and Derrida’s outlook. 

While Marxism also escapes the lim- 
its of the dominant ideology, it escapes 
not to the kind of individuality which 
preoccupies Derrida, but to the affirma- 
tion of class struggle. 

Derrida is oracular, poetic, seeking 
a rhetoric of dissuasion. Marx is politi- 
cal, factual, seeking a path of significant 
action. 

Marx recognised that those failings 
in the dominant ideology which facili- 
tate internal criticism are not ultimately 
a matter of accident or illusion; they are 
the ideological consequences of the 
form of social organisation. Exposing 
the rhetorical devices and logical incon- 
sistencies of capitalist ideology will not 
seriously dent capitalism as long as its 
material foundations are in place. 

Social organisation contains class 
divisions. The social division of society 
make it possible to speak from the point 
of view of the working class, and in so 
doing to break with the “rationality” of 
capitalism and its ideology, by building 
a new perspective from the revolution- 
ary material interests of the working 
class. 


Thus Marxists do exactly what 
Derrida believes cannot be done - they 
criticise capitalism from outside the 
philosophy of the bourgeoisie. 


Substance 


While Derrida’s intentions may have 
been honourable, his work is just one 
more reassurance to the intelligentsia 
that the substance of Marx can be ig- 
nored. Writers like him are themselves 
haunted by the logic of hypocrisy - they 
have come not to praise Marx but to 
bury him, and their eulogies depend on 
his being safely dead. 

Derrida, along with Foucault, 
Lyotard, and all the other French “ post- 
structuralist” and “post-modern” writ- 
ers, represents part of a wider intellec- 
tual experience, of a left-leaning 
intelligentsia appalled by the face of late 
twentieth century capitalism. 

For many of these people - particu- 
larly the semi-professional literary 
strata so well represented in France - 
both bourgeois nationalist ideologies 
and Marxism appear outdated. 

Social democracy has continued to 
hold some attraction for them - but only 
because of its ability to command work- 
ers’ votes and, in office, dispense gov- 
ernment finance on cultural projects. 
Environmentalism has been attractive 
as anew a-historical humanism. But the 
dominant feeling has often been one of 
isolation and political paralysis. 

Derrida has often appeared better 
than most writers in this tradition, for 
whom rationality threatens to be 
equivalent to repression. He has at 
times produced effective arguments to 
show that criticism of the dominant 
consensus is possible, if only obliquely 
so. This sets him apart from the most 
uncritical writers like Baudrillard or 
Rorty who argue for intellectual sub- 
mission under the guise of relativism. 

But Derrida, Habermas, MacIntyre 
and other similar “critical” postmodern 
intellectuals still uncritically adhere to 
the fundamentals of the bourgeois ideo- 
logical perspective via their strict con- 
finement of their criticism to its mar- 
gins. 

They justify their own passivity by 
presenting their personal circumstances 
and limits as universal conditions. 

Their fundamental motivation is 
adaptation to the temporary success of 
capitalism in the twentieth century. No 
ideas of lasting value can come from 
that. 

For a writer who values reading 
above all else, this book proves an ef- 
fective, though unintended, 
autocritique by spectacle. 

The inability of “deconstruction” to 
encompass Marx testifies clearly to its 
historically limited and uncritical char- 
acter. The curse of Karl Marx strikes 
again! 
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Ken Loach's new film throws light on the fate of anti- 
Stalinist fighters in the Spanish Civil War. Stuart Craig 
reviews the film Keith Harvey explains the rights and 
wrongs of the POUM. This extended feature also contains a 
translation of a Trotskyist leaflet issued at the height of the 
cagelele|(- Milam -f-1ee-1elare 


Wallace. 
Trotsky in 1905 


On the 90th anniversary of 1905 Russian Revolution Paul 
Morris explains the debate between Lenin and Trotsky 
over party, programme and revolutionary theory in that 
year 
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Torjmaaele(-ealeye 
guerrillas? 


The Zapatistas have been hailed as the "world's first post- 
modernist guerrilla group". As the guerrilla leaders enter 
talks with the Mexican government, Keith Harvey details 

the evolution of their strategy 








Jrelaielatemaclecian 
. in the Ohya 


In part two of our series, John McKee outlines the debates 
on black nationalism in the Comintern and the Trotskyist 
movement, from the 1920s to the 1960s 





